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IN  ENGLISH  CHURCH 


Bust  of  Great  American  Has 

Been  Placed  in  Country  of 
i  His  Ancestors.  ^ 

IN  THE  parish  church  of  the  village 
of  Hingham,  in  Norfolk,  England, 
near  the  old  cathedral  city  of  Norwich, 
lived  many  generations  of  Lincolna,  an- 
cestors of  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  bust  of 
the  great  American,  set  up  in  that 
church  by  a  committee  of  Americans, 
is  shown  with  the  church.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  church  by  Rev.  Milo-  H. 
Gates,  vicar  of  the  Chapel  of  the  In- 
tercession and  secretary  of  the  me- 
morial committee,  is  as  follows: 

"The  building,  dedicated  to  St  An- 
drews, is  constructed  of  rough  flints 
with  free-stone  dressings.  It  consists 
of  a  spacious  chancel,  a  nave  with 
clere-story,  north  and  south  aisles,  cind 


Hingham  Church 


by  perpendicular  tracery.  The  chancel 
window,  36  feet  high  and  18  feet  wide, 
is  filled  with  ancient  German  glass  dat- 
ing back  to  about  1500.  Apart  from 
its  historic  interest  the  church  is  well 
worth  a  visit  by  anyone  who  is  inter- 
ested in  church  architecture.  For  the 
building  is  quite  the  best  preserved 
of  its  style  in  England."— New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

a  battlemented  tower  120  feet  high, 
cpnj^.jning_.a JSlia  chime  of  eight  bells 
cast  originally  in  1619,  on  one  or  which 
is  inscribed:  'Omnis,  sonus,  laude£> 
Dominum.' 

"The  nave,  one  of  the  best  exam- 
ples of  fourteenth-century  architec- 
ture, has  five  clere  story  windows  on 
each  side.  It  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  pillars  resting  on  quatrefoil 
columns.  Formerly  at  the  east  ends 
of  the  two  aisles  were  chapels,  prob- 
ably erected  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  east  window  of  the  south 
aisle  is  one  of  very  great  beauty,  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  geometrical  and 
flowing  tracery.  The  other  windows 
to  the  north  were  probably  once  the 
same,  but  have  Bince  been  replaced  J      j^ft  J  [  [  r.1 


WASHINGTON,    D.    C,  SUNDAY 


MORNING,  PEBRUARY^J^l. 


Family  Traced  Back  to  English 


BY  CHARLOTTE  WEBSTER  JORDAN 

DURING  the  last  year  the  en- 
tire country  has  been  fol- 
lowing- with  interest  the 
achievements  of  every  note- 
worthy Pilgrim  descendant,  and  their 
name  is  legion  as  they  are  being 
dragged  into  the  limelight  for  jus- 
tifiable exploitation  in  this  their 
great  tercentenary. 

Let  us  then  usher  in  the  month  in 
which  Lincoln's  birthday  falls  by  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  Puritan  colony  of 
Hingham,  Mass,  one  of  whose  pioneer 
band,  Samuel  Lincoln  of  old  Hing  - 
ham,  England,  was  the  fourth  great  - 
grandfather  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

This  fact  was  clearly  proved  eleven 
years  ago  in  "The  Ancestry  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  a  volume  carefully 
compiled  after  much  researching  on  I 
both  continents  by  the  English  and  j 
.American  authors,  Lea  and  Hutchin- 
son. And  the  fact  of  this  undoubted 
lineage  has  been  formally  accepted 
by  the  home  land  church  of  St.  An- 
drew's of  Hingham,  England,  in 
whose  'gistry  is  the  baptismal 
record  o<  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  pioneer, 
w.'io,  w/th  a  band  of  fellow  parish- 
ioners, left  old  Hingham  village 
when  archbishop  and  king  announced 
their  determination  to  complete  the 
work  begun  by  King  James  and  "har- 
ry all  the  Puritans  out  of  England." 
The  name  of  Lincoln  originated  in 
Norfolk  county,  England,  ,and  Abra- 
ham   Lincoln's    English    l'ineage  is 


among  the  clearest  and  most  per-  j 
fectly  proved  pedigrees.  j 

Young  Samuel  Lincoln  and  his  de- 
scendants shared  the  privations  of 
the  Puritan  colony,  which  frequently 
intermarried  with  the  nearby  colon- 
ists of  Plymouth  and  later  joined 
forces  with  them  against  the  Indians, 
especially  in  King  Philip's  war — 
county  neighbors  in  the  old  world,  coun- 
ty neighbors  in  the  new. 

Later  on  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Samuel 
Lincoln's  son,  migrated  from  "Ye  Free 
Plantation  of  New  Hingham"  to  New 
jersey,  and  shortly  after  moved  on  to 
Pennsylvania.  Here  the  family  set  up 
a  forge  and  some  of  the  original  iron- 
works are  still  in  existence.  In  the 
next  century  we  find  them  in  Virginia, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  (the  Presi- 
dent's grandfather,  for  whom  he  was 
named)  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Lincoln 
wanderings  from  this  point — from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky,  where  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  born,  and  on  through 
Indiana  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  liv- 
ing when  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

r\LD  Hingham  Church  is  naturally 
very  proud  of  the  illustrious  de- 
scendant of  one  of  its  parishioners, 
and  for  some  years  past  most  cordial 
relations  have  existed  between  this 
English  village  of  Hingham  and  its 
New  England  daughter  of  the  same 
name.  The  very  font  at  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  ancestral  great-grand- 
father, Samuel  Lincoln,  was  baptized 
in  old  St.  Andrew's  has  been  present- 
ed by  that  venerable  church  to  one  of 


the   Puritan   churches   in  Massachu- 

It  is  probably  the  oldest  font  in  use 
in  our  country.  Other  gifts  have  been 
exchanged  between  the  two  Hing- 
hams,  and  now  comes  the  culminating 
memorial,  cementing  the  relationship 
and  proclaiming  in  as  imperishable 
form  as  man  can  devise — in  stone,  in 
bronze  and  in  marble — the  Puritan 
lineage  of  Lincoln  the  idealist,  the 
liberator,  the  very  spirit  of  that  de- 
mocracy celebrated  this  month  on 
Pilgrim  day. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  erect 
this  memorial  in  1914,  as  one  of  the 
commemorative  events  marking  the 
completion  of  the  100  years  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  outbreak  of  the  world 
war  delayed  matters  until  the  shadow 
of  the  Zenpelin  should  disappear,  and 
the  memorial  (a  bronze  tablet  with 
suitable  inscription,  with  the  Volk 
bust  of  Lincoln  inclosed  in  a  stone 
frame  in  architectural  conformity 
with  the  church  interior)  was  finally 
,  set  up  in  the  north  wall  of  old  St. 
(Andrew's  in  October.  Ambassador  Da- 
vis unveiled  the  bust,  and  j^he  village, 
with  flags  and  bands  and  holiday- 
garb,  welcomed  back  to  his  ancient 
home  their  distinguished  kinsman 
from  overseas. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  memorial  could 
not  have  been  installed  at  a  more, 
auspicious  time  or  when  its  message 
was  more  sorely  needed.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  honor  the  Lincoln  log 
cabin,  but  in  this  Pilgrim  year  it  is 
well  for  us  to  extend  our  pilgrimage 
beyond  the  log  cabin,  back  to  the 
homeland,  where  we  may  read  the 
classic  message  in  its  new  setting 
and  rejoice  in  the  fact,  historically 
proved  and  internationally  ratified, 
that  the  greatest  descendant  of  Puri- 
tan lineage  is  Abraham  Lincoln: 

la  tliis  parish  for  muu.v  generations  lived 
the  Uneolhs,  ancestors  of  the  American  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  to  wliom,  greatest  of  that 
lineage,  many  citizens  of  the  United  States 
|  have  erected  this  memorial  in  the  hope  that 
for  all  ages  between  that  land  and  this  land 
and  all  lands  there  shall  he  "Malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all." 

*    *    *  * 

r~pHE  original  plan  for  the  Lincoln 
wall  tablet  was  designated  by  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Art  School,  the 
stone  frame  was  approved  by  the  best 
authorities    on    church  architecture, 
the   inscription   was   written    by    the  j 
Rev.  Dr.  Milo  H.  Gates  of  New  York, 
and  the  marble  bust  by  Volk.  made  I 
from  a  life  mask  of  the  great  emanci-  ! 
paior,  was  selected   as   the    best  to 
place  at  the  side  of  the  tablet.  While 
this  bust  is  not  as  familiar  to  us  as 
are  the  bearded  portraits  of  Lincoln, 
it   is  considered   by   members  of  his 
family  as  the  truest  likeness,  physi- 
cally   and    spiritually.     Artists    and  j 
friends  are  all  agreed  that  it  was  ai 
perfect  reproduction  of  his  face,  and  j 
greatly    beautiful    in    its    humanuess  J 
and  gravity.    Of  course,  marble  can- 
not give  "the  kindest  eyes  ever  placed 
in   mortal   head,"    but    barring  that, 
this  Volk  bust  is  undoubtedly  the  bust 
for  the  ages.    It  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has   held   to   his   vision  and    has  re- 
ceived time's  accolade.    As  the  beck- 
oning new  world  of  freedom  was  the 
compelling  vision  of  Lincoln's  ances- 
tors, so  was  the  land  of  freedom  for 
all  the  vision  of  their  illustrious  de- 
scendants.    Tablet  and  bust  arrived 
at  Old  Hingham   just  as   the   call  to 
war  startled  a  peaceful  world 

Every  schoolboy  in  the  United  States 
is,  or  should  be,  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  migrations  of  the  Lin- 
coln pioneers  from  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  our  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  born,  and  on  through  Indiana  to 
Illinois,  where  the  martvrod  Presidenl 
lived  and  is  now  buried.  But  few  have 
cared  to  go  beyond  that  point 
have  ever  heard  the  interesting  story 
of  the  ancestral  Puritan  Lincoln,  who 
left  Hinsrham.  England,  in  1633-35-37, 


I  led  by  the  minister  of  historic  St.  An- 
drews.  The  band  journeyed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  few  years  after  the 

\  arrival    of    the    Mayflower    Pilgr  ims, 
founded  their  colony. 

Upon    this    exodus    Cotton  Mather 
makes  this  quaint  comment: 

This  "light  I  inde|w>n<lene.v),  having  bpen  by 
the  persecuting  prelates  put  under  a  bushel 
was  now,  by  the  good  Providence  of  heaven, 
fetched  awav  Into  Now  England,  where  the 
yood  people  of  our  Hingham  did  rejoice  in  the 
light  for  a  season. 

The  130  families  who  thus  rescued 
the  light  of  religious  liberty  from  its 
bushel  extinction  left  the  comfort  of 
well  established  homes  for  the  fron- 
tier edge  of  an  untried  continent  be- 
cause they  glimpsed  the  dawn  of  the 
government  described  by  the  fourth 
great-grandson  of  Samuel  Lincoln  as 

a.  '•governme.nt  of  the  people,  by  the 
neople  for  the  people."  evincing  at 
the  outset  that  New  England  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  has  so  large- 
ly Saped  our  national  institutions. 
*   *   *  * 

rpHE     attitude     of     Great  Britain 
1     toward  America's  great  man  o£ 
the  people  has  during  the  last  two 
years    found    expression    in  Drink- 
water's     Play,     "Abraham  Lincoln, 
based  largely  upon  Lord  Charnwood  s 
'^ograp'hy,  and  has  helped  to  iniensny  | 
the  Anglo-American  feeling  of  pro- 
prietorship  in    this  plain   man,  who 
could  so  state  and  carry  through  his 
profound  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worth 
of   the   "common   people,  whom  God 
must    have    greatly    loved,    since  He 
made  so  many  of  them."    While  the 
works  of  both  English  authors  have 
undoubtedly  done  much  in  cementing 
that  feeling  of  kinship  so  essential  in 
our  Anglo-Saxon    interdependence,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  great  pity  that  so 
painstaking   a    work    as    the  Charn- 
wood   biograpihy    should    have  been 
m-trred  by  a  grave  defect   whose  ef- 
fects ars  insidious  and  far  reaching. 
This  defect  is  a  too   great  reliance 
upon   the  sensation-seeking  "lemoirs 
of  Lincoln's  jealous-minded  ex-part 
ner  Herndon.   As  well  appeal  toCle- 
menceau  to  laud  William  II.  The  Hern- 
don underdrain  trickling  through  the 
Charnwood  biography   pollutes  man. 

i  of  his  drama  lies  in  the  fact  that,  at 
though  he  has  given  us  an  impressive 
man,  he  has  made  him  a  humorous 
Lincoln.  Perhaps  it  was  too  much  tg 
have  expected  from  our  English 
cousins  a  comprehension  of  Lincoln' 


peculiar  brand  of  humor.  Then,  too, 
the  talented  younp;  dramatist  during 
his  recent  sojourn  in  the  United  States 
learned  many  things  about,  the  friend- 
ly, personal  influence  which  our  great 
fellow  countryman  still  exerts  upon 
us.  1  heard  Dri nk water  say  thai  he 
was  particularly  impressed  during  the 
course  of  his  visit  by  the  difference 
between  the  British  and  American  at- 
titudes toward  national  heroes,.  That 
while  England  felt  the  greatest  pride 
in  its  heroes  of  past  centuries  the 
American  enthusiasm  goes  out  to  those 
within  the  memory  of  the  living,  the 
still-palpitating  tradition,  and  that 
the  fact  that  America  still  looks  upon 
Lincoln  as  her  great  and  kindly  per- 
sonal fr1'  bd  is  but  another  manifes- 
tation of  what  the  dramatist  grace- 
fully terms  our  ■'genius  for  friend- 
ship." 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  a 
«?<- UvjiijMitWtS}'.  if  !  he. 'n'  t  toacknowl- 
ed  :e  the  surpassing  merits  of  her 
fledglings  who  have  had  the  temerity 
to  forsake  the  home  nest;  hut  the 
recent  memorial  celebration  at  Old 
Hinfjrham  effectually  dispels  any  such 
claim.  For  this  was  not  the  lirst  time 
|  that  Anglo-American  reciprocity  of 
I  feeling''  had  been  demonstrated  be- 
1  tween  the  church  of  Hingham,  Eng- 
land, and  its  namesake  in  the  new 
world.  Some  years  before  the  home 
village  had  exchanged  with  "Ye  Free 
Plantation  of  New  Tingham,"  as  its 
settlors  were  quaintly  styled,  various 


gifts  strengthening  the  bond  between 
the  two  Hinghams. 

#   *    *  # 
New    Hingham  celebrated 
r 5th  anniversary.  Old  Hing- 
ham sent  as  a  corner  stone  for  its  pro- 
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posed  memorial  tower  one  of  its  most 
ancient  landmarks,  a  large  block  of 
flint  that  for  centuries  had  stood  in 
the  Old  Hingham  market  place,  where 
|  it  was  probably  used  as  a  mounting 

stone  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to 
tho  forefathers  (whose  names  are  now 
engraved  upon  it)  before  they  left  for 
America.  This  old  home  memento 
was  formally  presented  by  Ambassa- 
dor Bryce  in  the  name  of  the  English 
villagers,  their  Puritan  descendants 
reciprocating  by  sending  a  block  of 
New  England  granite  to  replace  the 
familiar  landmark.  To  the  old  meet- 
ing house  of  the  first  parish  in  the 
plantation,  widely  known  as  "the  Old 
Ship  Church,"  "gathered"  in  1638  and 
built  in  1681  the  oldest  unaltered 
place  of  public  worship  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  churches 
springing  up  around  it  old  St.  An- 
drew's has  sent  many  interesting 
things.  Among  them  are  a  silver  com- 
munion set,  a  chair  and  lectern  which 
had  done  duty  in  the  old  church.  And, 
lastly,  in  1S90,  the  original  font,  prob- 
ably the  oldest  font  now  in  the 
U-uifisd  Statesj '  Where  five,  generations 
of  Lincolns  (including  Samuel  Lin- 
coln, the  pioneer  in  1019)  were  bap- 
tized, was  presented' to  the  Massachu- 
setts church  by  the  rector  and  people 
of  Hingham,  England. 

Nov/  the  settler's  decendants  have 
made  their  return  to  their  mother 
church  and  have  celebrated  the  return 
of  peace  by  setting  uu  the  Lincoln 
memorial  at  Old  Hingham.  Under  the 
eflicient  management  of  its  rural  dean, 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee, 
the  well  organized  ceremonial  in  hon 


or  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  most  de- 
lightfully carried  through.  The  morn- 
ing of  October  15,  1919,  the  date  of  the 
services,  the  bells  were  pealing  mer- 
rily, bands  were  playing,  motor  par- 
ties   were  arriving  from    the  county; 
;nds,    motion    picture    cameras    were  j 
clicking  briskly  and  bunting  mingled 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  float-  j 
ing     from     every     available  perch. 
Through    a    living   avenue    of  school, 
children    waving    hundreds    of  little 
United  States  flags  and  escorted  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  mob- 
ilized as  a  guard  of  honor,  the  mem- 
bers   of    the    unveiling    party  passed 
into  the  old  church,  where  more  than 
1,000  people  were  awaiting  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  bishop's  sermon,  based  on  the 
text,  "The  vision  is  yet  for  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it,"  was  a  forceful  plea  for  the 
realization  of  our  vision  of  a  league 
of  nations.  Immediately  after  the 
singing  of  "All  People  That  On  Earth 
1  »o  Dwell,"  our  ambassador,  John  Da- 
vis, unveiled  the  marble  bust  of  the 
liberator  President  anil  paid  him  a 
glowlnsr  tribute. 

After  tin-   band   of   the   1st  Norfolk 
Battalion  had  played  the  British  na- 
tional anthem,  followed  by  our  "Star 
Spangled      Banner,"      healths  were 
drunk  lo  the  King  of  England  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
speeches    by    the    Earl    of  Leicester, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  the 
various  other  dignitaries  were  deliv- 
ered and  received  with  much  ardor, 
.  undampened  by  the  sudden  patter  of 
raindrop,  and  Canon  Upcher,  the  able 
!  chairman,  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
I  close  by  proposing  a  toast  to  the  vil- 
i  lage  and  thanks  to  the  donors  of  the 
gift. 


npHli.M    came    the    informal  feature 
of  the  day,  afternoon  tea  at  the 
reotory,    where    seventy   people  en- 
joyed  the  social   hour  and  refresh- 


ment most  charmingly  dispensed  in  a 
typically  gracious  setting. 

Looking  back  upon  the  recent  Hing- 
ham celebration  and  all  that  it  stands 
for,  we  wonder  if  it  were  not  better, 
after  all,  that  this  ceremonial  should 
have  been  delayed  until  after  the  war. 
While  the  memorial  was  reposing  un- 
derneath the  parish  church  and  the 
Drinkwater  play  was  representing  ■ 
the  spirit  of  the  Lincoln  epic,  the  I 
spirit  of  international  kinship  had  I 
been  making  such  rapid  progress  that 
the  later  placing  of  the  great  protag- 
onist in  permanent  form  in  the  home- 
land church  not  only  marked  a  gen- 
uinely happy  event,  but  accentuated 
the  cordiality  for  which  the  two 
countries  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared, tending  to  divert  their  minds 
from  war's  revulsion  to  one  of  the 
really  potent  after-war  messages  of 
history. 


While    our    war-bruised    world  is 
waiting  for  time's  illuminating,  heal- 
ing perspective,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  hold  fast  to  the  friendly  ties  at 
hand  and  work  for  the  realization  of 
the  hope  expressed  in  Lincoln's  sim 
pie,    sympathetic   words    now  graven 
upon  the  memorial  tablet  in  the  old 
home  church  at  Hingham,  England. 
In  This  Parish  for  Many  Generations 
LIVED  THE  LINCOLNS 
Ancestors  of  the  American 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
To  Whom,  Greatest  of  that  Lineage. 
Many   Citizens   of    the   United  States 

Have  Erected  this  Memorial 
In  the  Hope  That  for  All  Ages  Be- 
tween That  Land  and  This  Land 
and  All  Lands 
There  Shall  Be 
Malice  Toward  None 
With  Charity  For  All 


ST.    ANDREW'S    CHURCH    IN    HINGHAH,    WHERE    I'TVE   (.I:m;k  M  IONS  OK 

BAPTIZED,  MARRIED  AM)  ill  K1ED. 


LINCOLN'S    ANCESTORS  WERE 


a  "government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,"  evincing  at 
the  outset  that  New  England  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  which  has  so  large- 
ly saped  our  national  institutions. 

>;:  *  *  * 
<T->HE  attitude  of  Great  Britain 
toward  America's  great  man  of 
the  people  has  during  the  lust  two 
years  found  expression  in  Drink- 
water's  play,  "Abraham  Lincoln," 
based  largely  upon  Lord  Charnwood's 
biography,  and  has  helped  to  intensify 
the.  Anglo-American  feeling  of  pro- 
prietorship in  this  plain  man,  who 
could  so  state  and  carry  through  his 
profound  belief  in  the  intrinsic  worth 

I  of   the   "common   people,   whom  God 

j  must  have  greatly  loved,  since  He 
made  so  many  of  them."  While  the 
works  of  both  English  authors  have 

I  undoubtedly  done  much  in  cementing 
that  feeling  of  kinship  so  essential  in 
our  Anglo-Saxon  interdependence,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  great  pity  that  so 
painstaking-  a  work  as  the  Charn- 
wood biography  should'  have  been 
marred  by  a  grave  defect  whose' ef- 
fects are  insidious  and  far  reaching. 
This  defect  is  a  too  great  reliance 
upon  the  sensation-seeking  memoirs 
of  Lincoln's  jealous-minded  ex-part- 
ner, Herndon.  As  well  appeal  to  Cle- 
menceau  to  laud  William  II.  The  Hern- 
don underdrain  trickling  through  the 
Charnwood  biography  pollutes  many 
of  its  pages. 
Drinkwater,  fortunately,  did  not  cull 

!  this  rank  weed  trom  the  Charnwood 
garden  for  use  in  his  thoughtful  play, 
"Abraham  Lincoln."  The  chief  defect 
of  his  drama  lies  in  the  fact  that,  al- 
though he  has  given  us  an  impressive 
man,  he  has  made  him  a  humorous 
Lincoln.  Perhaps  it  was  too  much  to, 
have  expected  from  our  English 
cousins  a  comprehension  of  Lincoln's 


gifts  strei 
the  two 


ngthening  the  bond  between 
Hinghams. 

^    ^    A'  # 
New    Hingham  celebrated 
75th  anniversary,  Old  Hing- 
ham sent  as  a  corner  stone  for  its  pro- 


WHEN 
vv   its  27 
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LINCOLN. 


posed  memorial  tower  one  of  its  most 
ancient  landmarks,  a  large  block  of 
flint  that  for  centuries  had  stood  in 
the  Old  Hingham  market  place,  where 


or  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  most  de- 
lightfully carried  through.  The  morn- 
ing of  October  15.  1919,  the  date  of  the 
services,  the  bells  were  pealing  mer- 
rily, bands  wire  playing,  motor  par- 
ties were  arriving  from  the  county 
jnds,  motion  picture  cameras  were 
clicking  briskly  and  bunting  mingled 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  float- 
ing from  e.very  available  perch. 
Through  a  living  avenue  of  school 
I  children  waving  hundreds  of  little 
United  States  flags  and  escorted  by 
the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides,  mob- 
ilized as  a  guard  of  honor,  the  mem- 
I  hers  of  the  unveiling  party  passed 
j  into  tlie  old  church,  w  here  more  than 
1,000  people  were  awaiting  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  bishop's  sermon,  based  on  the 
text,  "The  vision  is  yet  for  the  ap- 
pointed time.  Though  it  tarry,  wait 
for  it."  was  a  forceful  plea  for  the 
realization  of  our  vision  of  a  league 
01  nations.  Immediately  after  the 
singing  of  "All  People  That  On  Earth 
Do  I 'w  ell."  our  ambassador.  John  Da- 
j  vis,  unveiled  the  marble  bust  of  the 
;  liberator  President  and  paid  him  a 
glowing  tribute. 

After  the  band  of  the   1st  Norfolk 
Battalion  had  played  the  British  na- 
tional anthem,  followed  by  our  "Star 
Spangled      Banner."      healths  M'ere 
I  drunk  to  the  King  of  England  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
speeches    by    the    Earl    of  Leicester, 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  the 
various   other  dignitaries  were  deliv- 
ered  and   received   with   much  ardor. 
■  undampened  by  the  sudden  patter  of 
raindrop,  ami  Canon  Upcher,  the  able 
chairman,  brought  the  meeting  to  a 
I  close  by  proposing  a  toast  to  the  vil- 
j  lage  and  thanks  to  the  donors  of  the 
gift. 

*   *   *  * 

'-pHEN    came    the    informal  feature 
of  the  day,  afternoon  tea  at  the 
rectory,    where    seventy    people  en- 


it  was,  probably  used  as  a  mounting  joyed    the   social    hour  and  refresh- 


ment  most  charmingly  dispensed  in  a 
typically  gracious  setting. 

Looking  back  upon  the  recent  Hing- 
Itam  celebration  and  all  that  it  stands 
tor  we  wonder  if  it  were  not  better, 
after  all,  that  this  ceremonial  should 
have  been  delayed  until  after  the  war. 
While  the  memorial  was  reposing  un- 
derneath the  parish  church  and  the 
Drinkwater  play  was  representing 
the  spirit  of  the  Lincoln  epic,  the 
spirit  of  international  kinship  had 
been  making  such  rapid  progress  that 
the  later  placing  of  the  great  protag- 
onist in  permanent  form  in  the  home- 
land church  not  only  marked  a  gen- 
uinely happy  event,  but  accentuated 
the  cordiality  for  which  the  two 
countries  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared, tending  to  divert  their  minds 
from  war's  revulsion  to  one  of  the 
really  potent  after-war  messages  of 
history.  


While    our    war-bruised    world  * 
waiting  for  time's  illuminating  -heal- 
ing perspective,  we  cannot  do  better 
thin  hold  fast  to  the  ftrlendly  ties  at 
hand  and  work  for  the  realization  oX 
the  hope  expressed  in  Lincoln  s  sim- 
ple,  sympathetic  words  now  graven 
upon   the  memorial  tablet  in  the  om 
home  church  at  Hingham.  Lngland. 
In  This  Parish  for  Many  Generations 
LIVED  THE  LINCOLN  b 
Ancestors  of  the  American 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
To  Whom,  Greatest  of  that  lineage. 
Many   Citizens  of   the   United .  -States 

Have  Erected  this  Memorial 
In  the  Hope  That  for  All  Ages  Be- 
tween That  Land  and  This  Land 
and  AH  Lanai 
There  Shj>.ll  Eo 
Malice  Tov7,txi7  None 
With  Charity  For  All 
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WHEN  England  stages  an  an- 
niversary, a  mere  century 
counts    for    little.  Things 
that  happened   fifty   or  a 
hundred  years  ago  are  quite  modern 
events  over  there  and  hardly  worthy 
of  much  memorial  fuss  or  ceremony 
But  when  some  Institution  remains  still 
functioning  after  five  hundred  years  it 
begins  to  be  considered  worthy  of  some 
public  attention,  and  so  Lincoln's  Inn, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  old  Inns 
of  court,  comes  in.  beginning  during 
the  past  month  and  extending  througb 
the  present,  for  a  semi-millennial  an- 
niversary   which    is    being  celebrated 
with  much  formality  of  wig  and  gown 
by  the  "Honorable  Society  of  Lincoln  a 
Inn,"  whose  records  run  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Tudors.    Not  that  Lincoln  s 
ilnn  Is  merely  600  years  old— it  could 


the  king's  courts  being  bishops,  abbots 
fnd  ttfifto.    But  in  1207  the .  clergy 
were  prohibited  from  acting  in  the  tern 
poral  courts,  and  with  a  commission 
issued  by  Edward  I  in  1290,  the found* 
tlon  of  the  present  Inns  was  established 
by  an  order  of  the  crown  directing  that 
"students  of  the  law,  apt  and  eager, 
should  be  brought  from  the  provinces 
and  placed  in  proximity  to  the  kings 
courts  of   law    now    fixed   by  Magna 
Charta  at  Westminster."    These  stu 
Seats   were  located   In  **at 
known  as  the  Inns  of  court  and  chan 
eery    and    were    the    earliest  settled 
places  in  England  lor  the  study  of  the 
law    In  these  Inns  of  court  and  chan- 
cery thus  constituted,  according  to  an 
old  law  writer,  Fortescue.  "the  students 
not  only  studied  the  laws  and  divinity, 
but  further  learned  to  dance,  sing  and 


them  and  their  new  abode  became  Lin 
colics  inn.  in  the  early  centuries  this 
old  home  of  the  law  students  and  prac 
tltioners  of  England  was  in  the  outskirts 
ot  London  town-placed  there,  it  was 
said  designedly  to  remove  the  students 
rom  the'noise"  and  the  temptations  ol 
the  city.  It  was  so  far  away  from  tne 
'heart  of  the  city  that  it  became  a  favorj 
ite  camping  ground  and  resort  of  the  | 
i?PBte?and  jfgglers  and  wrestlers  who 
came  to  attend  the  fairs.  Due  s use I  to 
be  fought  in  the  neighboring  tields  and 
one  or  two  notable  executions  were  held , 
"ere  as  late  as  1683.  Today  Lincoln  s  j 
Inn  is  almost  In  the  heart  of  London 
The    Bishop's    Palace-the  original 
home  of  the  society  of  Lincoln  s  In ^7^° 
longer  stands,  but  many  of  the  buuu 
ings  dating  back  to  Tudor  times  still 
remain  well  preserved  and  picturesque 
in  their  antiquity.   The  gateway  toeing 
Chancery  Lane  was  built  in  1518  When 
Cardinal  Wolsey  was  chancellor  of  the 
inn  and  the  treasurer  was  Sir  Thomas 
Lovell.  who  contributed  largely  to  tne 
cost    The  houses  In  New  Square  were 
Sit  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  and  the 
Old  Hall,  which  may  be  seen  through 
the  archway  leading  into  the  court  from 
Chantry  line,  was  built  in  the  twenty- 
second  year  of  Henry  VII.  It  was  in  this 
Old  Hall  that  the  "Revels"  were  held 
?n  ancient  days,  when  the  "Lord  of  Mis- 
rule" was  given  sway  and  wigs  and 


probably  add  another  century  to  Its  ac- 
tual existence  as  a  legal  society,  but 
the  particular  event  now  being  com- 
memorated is  the  acquisition  of  its  pres- 
ent site  by  the  society.  Its  existing 
records,  called  "The  Black  Books,"  be- 
gan in  1422,  but  its  "Admission  Regis-, 
ter"  shows  that  it  had  members  long 
before  that  date. 

Familiar  to  all  Londoners  by  sight 
are  the  stately  buildings  and  beautiful 
gardens  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  hemmed  in  by 
Chancery  Lane  on  the  east,  Holborn  on 
the  north,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  on  the 
west  and  the  royal  courts  of  Justice  on 
the   south,   while   to   the   readers  of 
Charles   Lamb's   essays  and  Dickens's 
"Bleak  House"  the  world  over,  the  place 
Is  endeared  by  many  literary  memories. 
It  was  here  that  Lamb,  who  had  lodg- 
ings in  the  neighborhood,  wandered  for 
a  mere  sight  of  the  old  "Benchers"  com- 
ing and  going  to  their  temple  haunts, 
and  the  place  is  forever  associated  with 
the    queer    characters    that  clustered 
around  the  interminable  case  of  Jarn- 
dyco  vs.  Jarndyce,  which  made  some 
reformatory  history   for  the  chancery 
courts,  though  it  was  only  a  figment  of 
the  novelist's  brain.    The  very  name  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  conjures  up  pictures  of 
little  Miss  Flite.  with  her  bundle  of 
papers,  who  was  always  going  to  get  a 
Judgment — "on  Judgment  day" — of  Con- 
versation  Kenge.   that  master  of  lan- 
guage and  court  costs,  and  of  the  solemn 
Tulkinghorn,  the  depository  of  the  chan- 
cery's secrets  of  all  England. 

AN  ANCIENT  SCHOOL  OF  LAW. 

Lincoln's  Inn  is  one  of  four  "Inns  of 
Court"— the  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Tem- 
ple Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn— 
which  have  been  the  universities  of 
lecal  learning,  tradition  and  practice 
since  the  days  of  Edward  I.  Originally 
the  learned  in  the  law  of  England  were 
drawn  from  the  clergy,  the  justices  of 


play  instrumental  music,  so  that  these 
hostels,  being  nurseries  or  seminaries 
of  the  court,  were  therefore  called  inns 
of  court. 

Under  the  shadow  of  these  four  orig- 
inal inns  of  court,  numerous  subordi- 
nate societies  were  malnatined,  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  readers  of  English 
historical  and  fictional  literature.  With 
the  Inner  Temple  were  associated  Clif- 
ford's Inn  and  Clement's  Inn;  with  the 
Middle  Temple,  the  New  Inn;  with 
Gray's  Inn,  the  Staple's  Inn  and  Bar- 
nard's Inn;  and  with  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Furnlval's  and  Thavie's  inna.  The  mem- 
bers of  an  inn  of  court  consisted— and 
still  consist  of  benchers,  barristers  and 
students.  The  benchers  are  today,  as 
they  were  in  the  old  time,  the  governing 
bodies  of  the  inns  and  are  self-elected 
senior  members,  designated  as  "masters 
of  the  bench."  From  the  earliest  times 
there  has  always  been  an  interchange  of 
fellowship  between  the  four  houses, 
though  the  alliance  Is  clooeot  betwe>-u 
the  Middle  Temple  and  Lincoln's  Inn 
and  between  the  Inner  Temple  and 
Gray's  Inn. 

FOUNDED  IN  1422. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  whose  quincentenary  is 
now  being  celebrated,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  palace  of  Ralph  Neville, 
bishop  of  Chichester,  who  was  lord 
high  chancellor  to  Henry  III,  and  of 
the  old  monastery  of  the  Black  Friars 
in  Holborn,  granted  to  Henry  de  Lacy, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  who  built  thereon  his 
town  house  or  inn  and  sent  his  name 
down  the  centuries  attached  to  the 
place.  It  was  this  earl  of  Lincoln  who 
brought  teachers  and  students  of  law 
to  the  original  colony  in  Thavie's  Inn 
which  stood  close  to  his  manor  house 
and  when  these  legal  pioneers  went  in 
1422  from  Thavie's  and  Furnlval's  Inns 
to  the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Chichester 
they  took  the  name  of  their  society  with 


gowns  were  laid  aside  while  benchers 
and  students  and  sometimes  visiting 
kings  mingled  in  the  gay  dances  and  the 
drinking  bouts.  Pepys  tells  of  a  "Revel" 
held  in  King  Charles  II's  time  at  which 
the  merry  monarch  was  present  and  of 
a  second  visit  of  that  king,  with  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  duke 
of  Monmouth,  when  all  were  admitted 
members  of  the  Honorable  Society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  The  king's  signature  is 
still  to  bo  seen  on  the  books  of  the 
inn  The  chapel  of  the  inn  was  built  by 
Inlgo  Jones  and  there  is  a  tradition, 
though  its  truth  is  doubted,  that  Ben 
Jonson,  the  bricklayer-dramatist,  helped 
to  lay  some  of  its  brick. 

FAMOUS  NAMES  ON  ITS  BOLLS. 

The  modern  note  is  struck  in  the  new 
hall  and  library,  a  pile  of  red  brick 
rising  among  green  lawns  and  overlook- 
ing the  ancient  buildings  around  it. 
This  was  completed  in  1845  and  for- 
mal^ nnmied  in  that  year  by  Queen 
Victoria.  The  Lincoln's  Inn  Society  uas 
one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of 
books  and  manuscripts  in  England. 
Many  of  them  were  bequeathed  to  the 
society  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  are 
deposited  in  the  rooms  opening  from 
the  library  hall.  They  exceed  sixty 
thousand  in  number,  and  the  law  li- 
brary is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  country.  It  contains  many  impor- 
tant works  on  history  and  antiquities. 
The  library  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
its  kind  in  England,  dating  back  to 
1497.  Here  are  to  be  found  "The  Black 
Books"  of  the  society,  as  the  records 
are  called,  in  charge  of  a  special  "keeper 
of  the  Black  Books."  Many  of  the 
early  books  are  in  their  original  oak 
bindings.  Here  are  to  be  found  among 
the  membership  rolls  some  of  the  most 
famous  names  in  old  English  history 
and  literature.  Within  the  walls  of 
the  old  Inn  Sir  Thomas  More  dreamed 
of  his  "Utopia."    At  "No.  13"  from  1645 


to  1650  lived  John  Tburloe,  Oliver 
Cromwell's  secretary,  aud  in  his  cham- 
bers, It  Is  said,  was  discussed  a  plot 
to  seize  the  Stuart  prince,  afterward 
Charles  II.  In  the  same  room,  while 
the  plot  was  under  discussion,  sat  Thur- 
loe'fl  assistant,  young  Morland,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep  and  who  afterward 
disclosed  the  plot  and  saved  the  young 
prince's  life.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Cromwell  himself  had  chambers  in  the 
Inn,  but  his  name  doeB  not  appear  In 
the  registers  of  the  "Black  Book," 
though  tho  name  of  his  son,  Richard, 
Is  recorded  as  having  been  admitted  a 
student  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Sir 
Thomas  More's  grandfather  was  a  but- 
ler of  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  fact  which  is 
said  to  account  for  the  "non  celebrt  sed 
honesta  natus"  Inscription  In  his  epi- 
taph. .  . 

Among  ,  the    earliest  dlstinguisned 
members  ot  Lincoln's  Inn  were  Sir  John 
Fortesque,  Lambard  and  Spelman,  the 
antiquarians,  the  learned  John  Selden,  j 
Noy,  Charles  I's  attorney  general;  Len-  I 
thall,  the  Cromwellian  speaker  and  the  | 
great  Lord  Chancellor  Egerton,  and  In 
the  later  periods  down  to  recent  years 
appear  the  names  of  Lord  Mansfield,  I 
the  father  of  commercial  law,  Brough-  j 
am,  Cottenham,  St  Leonard.  Campbell, 
Hatherley,  Cran worth,  Cairns,  Selborne, 
Herschel,  Russell  of  Killowen  and  Hal- 
dane,  all  names  famous  In  the  law  whose 
student  days  were  spent  in  the  inn.  Six 


prime  ministers  of  England  are  num- 
bered amongst  its  pupils — Pitt,  Adding- 
to.n,  Canning,  Spencer,  Perclval  and  As- 
qulth. 

Lincoln's  Inn   gardens,  which  have 
1  been  much  curtailed  by  the  building  of 
'  the  new  hall  and  library,  were  accus- 
jtomed  walks  of  the  literary  men  of 
other  days,  and  numerous  references  to 
them  are  to  be  found  in  English  litera- 
:  ture.    They  were  a  favorite  haunt  of 
Pepys,  the  diarist,  who  wrote  in  1663, 
"To  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  see  the  new  gar- 
den which  they  are  making,  which  will 
!  be  very  pretty,  and  then  to  the  walk 
I  under  the  chapel  by  agreement."  Dean 
,  Swift's  "Isaac  Bickerstafl"  also  loved  to 
j  saunter  there,  as  recorded    In  one  of 
!  Dick  Steele's  Tatler  papers:  "Into  Lin- 
!  coin's  Inn  walks  Isaac  Bickerataff  some- 
times went  Instead  of  the  tavern  and  a 
solitary  walk  in  the  garden  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  was  a  favor  indulged  in  by  several 
of  the  benchers,  Isaac's  intimate  friends, 
grown  old  with  him  in  this  neighbor- 
hood."   The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
place  and  its  neighborhood  in  Dickens's 
early  days  is  reflected  in  his  "Bleak 
House,"  though  Dickens  cherished  no 
romantic  notions  about  the  old  inns  or 
its  inhabitants  of  his  period. 


LINCOLN  STATUE 
PLAN  RECALLS 
NORFOLK  SIRES 


Lincolns  Numerous  There 
— President's  Family  Now 
Believed  From  Norwich 

C £,.W\otf<iQ\\     lz  Li    ,s  1  * 

Special  to  The  CTIimstian  Science  Monitor 

NORWICH— The  wish  of  many  citi- 
zens of  Norwich  to  possess  a  me- 
morial to  Abraham  Lincoln  has  come 
a  step  nearer  by  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  consider  the  sculptor, 
site,  and  other  matters.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated  by  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  that  funds  will  be  sent 
by  many  Americans  of  East  Anglian 
descent,  so  that  the  memorial  will  be  I 
more  than  a  merely  local  expression. 

Lincoln's  Norfolk  ancestry  sug- 
gests some  Interesting  speculations. 
Until  quite  recently  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  Samuel  Lincoln,  the 
original  ancestor  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1637  with  his  master, 
Francis  Lawes,  the  weaver,  was  born 
in  Hingham.  Messrs.  Lea  and  Hutch- 
inson, in  their  "Ancestry  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,"  published  in  1909.  definitely 
came  to  this  conclusion,  basing  it  on 
the  evidence  that  a  Samuel  Linclon 
was  baptized  in  Hingham  church  in 
1622. 

Many  Lincolns  Now  In  Norfolk 

Later  research,  however,  throws 
Eome  considerable  doubt  on  this  the- 
ory. Walter  Rye,  the  well-known 
Norfolk  antiquary,  emphatically  de- 
nies it.  He  points  out  that  accord- 
ing to  this  idea  Samuel  must  have 
been  15  when  he  emigrated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  he  gave  his  age  as  18, 
which  would  bring  his  birth  to  1618- 
19,  and  not  1622.  This  would  agree 
with  the  statement  that  'When  he 
passed  on  in  1690  he  was  71  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Rye's 
conclusions  are  supported  by  Dr. 
Barton,  the  American  biographer  of 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Rye's  inquiries  have  led  him 
over  a  wide  field  and  upon  many 
false  scents.  Hingham,  Swantou 
Morley,  Norwich,  and  even  Wymond- 
liam  have  been  put  forward  as  Sam- 
uel Lincoln's  birthplace.  It  must  ba 
realized  that  very  real  difficulties 
etand  in  the  way  of  further  research. 
The  name  Lincoln  is  still  common 
in  Norfolk;  it  can  be  found  or  traced 
in  most  parishes,  and  appears  in  the 
Roll  of  Honor  for  those  who  fell  in 
the  Great  War. 

But  Mr.  Rye  puts  forward  the  the- 
ory that  Samuel  was  born  in  Nor- 
wich, identifying  him  with  a  branch 
of  the  Lincoln  family  living  in,  or 
at  least  near,  St.  Andrew's  Norwich. 
At  all  events  Hingham  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  his  birthplace.  Where 
he  was  born,  however,  has  yet  to  be 
definitely  proved. 


32  From  Norfolk  on  Mayflower 

The  plan,  of  course,  has  not  come 
into  being  solely  because  of  the  visits 
of  many  Americans  to  Norwich;  nor  i 
because  of  the  very  widespread  re- | 
spect    in    which    Lincoln    is  held 
throughout   England.    The   reasons  I 
are  more  various  and  pressing. 

Ever  since  the  seventeenth  ceil-  j 
tury  Norfolk  has,  as  it  were,  launched 
out  in  the  direction  of  Amrica.  It 
has  learned  to  look  toward  the 
United  States  for  a  reflection  of  its 
own  religious  and  ethical  character- 
istics. 

Nor  has  America,  on  her  part,  been 
slow  to  return  this  feeling,  if  the 
frequent  gestures  of  friendship  are 
to  be  taken  as  a  criterion.  The  two 
Hinghams  have  exchanged  gifts. 
Hingham  Church  in  Norfolk  has  a 
bust  of  Lincoln.  The  sister  cities  of 
Norwich  have  sent  greetings,  and  it 
will  probably  not  be  long  before  they 
organize  visits  of  an  official  kind.  It 
seems  eminently  fitting  that  they 
should. 

That  there  should  be  32  Norfolk 
emigrants  on  the  Mayflower  is  not 
altogether  surprising.  Norfolk  was 
a  stronghold  of  Puritanism,  and 
therefore  was  also  the  natural 
ground  for  persecution  by  the  pre- 
vailing church.  America  offered  an 
escape  from  all  this;  nay,  more, 
freedom  and  encouragement  for  men 
wishing  to  worship  according  to  their 
conscience. 

.The  emigrations  to  America  from 
Norfolk  have  been  numerous,  the 
most  notable  one  being  that  led  by 
Robert  Peck,  which  founded  the  sis- 
ter Hingham.  The  independent  re- 
ligious attitude  of  Norfolk  and  East 
Anglia  in  general  made  it  inevitable 
that  other  families  should  follow. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 
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APPLEBY,  LEICESTERSHIRE.— 
Another  of  the  old  English  ancestral 
homes  is  marked  down  for  demolition, 
Appleby  Hall,  that  as,  situated  in  the  old 
world  Leicestershire  village  of  Appleby 
Parva.  It  belonged  to  the  Moore  family  for 
over  325  years.  Here  was  born  Sir  John 
Moore,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1681,  who 
founded  and  endowed  Appleby  Grammar 
School  in  1697,  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
for  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the 
architect.  This  school,  which  is  large,  is 
still  standing,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation. Up  to  about  thirty  years  ago  it 
was  a  noted  Grammar  School  in  the  county 
for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
and  well-to-do  tradesmen,  and  many  of  its 
scholars  made  their  mark  in  different  walks 
of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  the 
one  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  made  application 
while  he  was  usher  at  a  school  in  Bosworth, 
and  failed  to  get  for  lack  of  a  University 
degree. 

A.  A.  Flashbouhne. 

TNGLISH  ANCESTRY  OF  PRESIDENT 
u  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.— A  footnote  to 
the  biographical  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  the  '  Encyclodpsedia  Britannica  '  11th 
edn. ,  says  that  the  President's  first  American 
ancestor  was  Samuel  Lincoln  (c.  1619-1690), 
son  of  Edward  Lincoln,  gent,  of  Hingham, 
Norfolk,  who  emigrated  to  Massachusetts 
in  1637  as  an  apprentice  to  a  weaver.  But 
the  name  of  the  weaver  is  not  disclosed. 
( 'an  it  be  shown  that  Samuel  was  the  son  of 
Edward  ?  A  difficulty  occurs  in  explaining 
how  an  apprentice  could  be  expected  to 
accompany  his  master  across  the  seas :  as 
the  law  governing  apprentice  deeds  stood  in 
1637  he  could  not  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
Now  Samuel  Lincoln's  master  was  Francis 
Lawes,  born  at  Norwich  and  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  Norwich  in  1617  as  a  worsted 
weaver  (Lea  and  Hutchison,  '  Ancestry  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  ').  Again,  it  does  not 
seem  clear  that  Samuel  Lincoln  went  from 
Hingham,  in  spite  of  the  statement  of  Daniel 
Gushing,  a  Hingham  man  who  knew  Samuel, 
that  he  went  from  Hingham  in  England  to 
Hingham,  Massachusetts.  What  Cushing 
probably  meant  was  that  Samuel  was  con- 
nected with  a  family  that  originally  resided 
at  Hingham. 

The  register  of  Samuel's  baptism  at  Hing- 
ham has  not  been  found,  but  in  the  register 
of  Wymondham.  with  which  in  many  ways 
the  Lincoln  family  were  connected,  Mr. 
Walter  Rye  discovered  a  very  peculiar  entry 


very    clearly    written,    which    reads    thus : 

"  1618.    Samuel    (  )   son   of  Frauncis 

I  (  )  bapt.  8  Oct."    The  brackets  indicate 

blanks.    Now  the  date  of  Samuel  Lincoln's 
j  birth,  as  shown  on  the  licence  to  emigrate 
I  and  also  on  his  tombstone,  is  1618/19,  and 
:  the  Lawes  family  were  at  that  time  settled 
1  at  Wymondham.    From  these  known  facts 
M  r.    Rye   has   suggested  that  the  complete 
baptismal    entry    should     read  :     "  Samuel 
(Lincoln  bastard)  son  of  Frauncis  (Lawes)" 
:  and  that  when  the  parchment  transcript  was 
made  the  words  in  brackets  were  omitted  to 
spare  the  feeling  of  the  Lawes  family. 

Mr.  Rye  thinks,  if  his  suggestion  be  cor- 
rect, it  would  account  for  the  fact  of  Samuel 
accompanying  his  master,  in  other  words, 
his  father,  to  America. 


(See 
1926). 
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H.  Askew. 

Spemiymoor. 

TDMOND  HALLEY,  J  UN.,  SURGEON 
^    R.N.  (see  9  S.  xi.  464;  10  S.  ii.  88,  177, 

224)  .  The  abbreviation  "pts.,"  in  the 
margin  of  the  index  to  register  Spurway 
(1740),  in  connection  with  Surgeon  Halley's 
will  might  warrant  the  inference  that  he 
had  died  abroad  or,  perhaps,  at  sea  (10  S. 
viii.  45).  In  the  same  place  appears  also 
"  Kent,"  indicating  that  his  residence  was 
in  Kent,  presumably  at  Greenwich  (cf.  the 
Home  Counties  Magazine,  xiii.  240). 

The  log-books  of  the  ships  Dursley  and 
Bristol  (1739-1740),  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned,  did  not,  upon  examination,  develop 
any  entry  of  his  name  (ibid.). 

The  pension  rolls  in  the  Admiralty  ar- 
chives, Public  Record  Office,  give  7  Feb., 
1740/1  as  the  date  of  death  of  Surgeon 
Hallcy.  This  date  is  identical  with  that 
of  his  seeming  landing  (  Palive  or  dead), 
from  the  Bristol,  at  Portsmouth  (10  S.  ii. 

225)  . 

His  name  has  not  been  found  in  the  parish 
records  of  Greenwich.  Is  it  not  just  possible 
that  he  may  bave  been  buried  in  one  of  the 
cemeteries  at  Portsmouth?    (4  S.  xi.  375.) 

Perhaps  we  should  picture  him  as  having 
been  on  detached  shore  duty,  in  the  Royal 
Garrison  Hospital,  at  Portsmouth,  which 
served  both  naval  and  military  patients 
{ibid). 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  address  of  a 
local  historian  at  Portsmouth.  Can  any 
reader  so  oblige  me  ? 

Eugene  F.  McPike. 


/  I 

Topical  Press,  London,  and  London  &°  N.  E.  Ry. 

IN  ■  THIS  •  PARISH  •  FOR  •  MANY  ■  GENERATIONS 
LIVED  •  THE  •  LINCOLNS 
ANCESTORS  ■  OF  •  THE  •  AMERICAN 

ABRAHAM  ■  LINCOLN 

TO  ■  HIM  •  GREATEST  •  OF  ■  THAT  •  LINEAGE 

MANY  •  CITIZENS  ■  OF  ■  THE  ■  UNITED  •  STATES 

HAVE  •  ERECTED  ■  THIS  ■  MEMORIAL 

IN  •  THE  •  HOPE  ■  THAT  ■  FOR  •  ALL  •  AGES 

BETWEEN  •  THAT  •  LAND  •  AND 

THIS  •  LAND  ■  AND  ■  ALL  •  LANDS 

THERE  •  SHALL  ■  BE 

"MALICE  ■  TOWARD  •  NONE 

WITH  ■  CHARITY  ■  FOR  •  ALL" 

— Inscription  below  the  bust  of  Lincoln 
in  Hingham  Church 


MID  the  fertile  lowlands  of  Norfolk  is 
Hingham,  a  typical  English  hamlet  with 
cottages  grouped  around  a  broad  green  and 
crowned  by  a  picturesque  church.  Year 
after  year  leaves  no  impression  here.  Indeed, 
the  most  noticeable  addition  within  the  last 
century  appears  to  be  a  small  crop  of  wireless 
poles  which  have  recently  appeared  rather 
surreptitiously,  as  though  realizing  their  own 
incongruity. 

From  the  nearest  railroad  station  (Kim- 
berley  Park,  near  the  cathedral  city  of  Nor- 
wich) it  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  the  village 
where  from  humble  surroundings  came  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  1543  there  died  at  Hingham  one  Robert 
Lincoln,  a  gentleman  in  comfortable  though 
not  affluent  circumstances.  There  is  evidence 
that  the  Lincolns  had  come  from  Hautbois, 
near  the  now  famous  yachting  resort  of 
Wrexham,  and  some  historians  claim  that 
the  Thomas  de  Lingcole,  whose  gift  in  1298 
is  mentioned  on  a  mural  tablet  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary  Coslany  at  Norwich,  was  an 
ancestor  of  the  Hingham  family;  but  the 
similarity  of  names  is  very  slender  evidence. 
Robert   Lincoln  of  Hingham  is  the  first 


known  progenitor  of  the  President's  family. 

This  Robert  was  succeeded  by  a  son  of  the 
same  name,  who  in  turn  was  followed  by 
Richard  Lincoln.  Richard  was  much  mar- 
ried; his  eldest  son,  Edward,  found  himself 
with  little  of  this  world's  goods.  In  spite  of 
Edward's  poverty,  he  also  had  a  large  family, 
his  sixth  son,  Samuel,  migrating  to  America 
in  1637. 

Obscurity  largely  veils  the  fortunes  of 
Samuel,  his  son  and  grandson.  A  great- 
grandson  moved  to  Virginia.  The  next  de- 
scendant, in  1785,  was  killed  by  Indians  in 
Kentucky.  At  this  time  his  son,  Thomas, 
was  five  years  old.  He  grew  up  ignorant, 
restless,  but  kind  of  heart;  when  in  1806  he 
was  married  to  Nancy  Hanks  he  was  unable 
to  read  and  write.  From  the  shiftless  Thomas, 
now  farmer,  now  carpenter,  and  his  wife 
sprang  the  greatest  president  of  the  United 
States. 

His  fame  is  not  forgotten  in  the  native 
village  of  the  Lincolns.  To  this  day  an  an- 
nual service  is  held  in  the  picturesque,  flint- 
walled  Hingham  church  in  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  a  striking  bust  of  him  occupies 
an  honorable  niche  inside  the  building. 


Lincolns  of  10th  Century  Livqd 
In  Village  of  Hingham,  England 

Earliest  Known  Ancestor  of  President  Died  There  in 
1543 ;  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Weaver  Founder 
of  Family  in  America;  Hamlet  Holds  Memorial 


Amid  the  fertile  lowlands  of  Norfolk 
is  the  village  of  Hlngham,  a  typical 
English  hamlet  with  quaint  cottages 
grouped  around/A'brqad  green,  crowned 
by  a  picturesque  church.  Year  after 
year  passes  and  Reaves  np ,  impression 
here — indeed,  the  most  noticeatafe  ad- 
dition within  the  last  century  appears 
to  be  a'  small  crop  of  wireless  poles 
which  have  recently  appeared  rather 
surreptitiously,  »  as  though  realizing 
their  own  incongruity. 

From'  the  nearest  railrojUJ/  Station 
(Kimberly  Park,  near  the  cathedral  city 
of  Norwich)  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  the 
viUage,  but  few  of  the  travelers  who 
pass  through  the  station  give  so  much 
as  a  moment's  thought  to  it.  Yet  for 
those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  their 
nation  Hingham  is  a  village  which 
should  not  be  omitted  from  the  itiner- 
ary of  any  European  tour,  for  from 
these  humble  surroundings  came  the 
ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Family  Traced  to  1543 
In  ".543  tjhere  died  'at  Hirigham  one 
Robert  Lincoln,  a  gentleman  in  com- 
forlable  triough  jnot  affluent  clrcum- 
!  stances,  and  it  is  from  him  that  we 
1  mr.y  tra.ce  the  descent  of  the  Civil  War 
President.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
Lincolns  came  from  Hautbois,  near  the 
now  famous  yachting  resort  of  Wrox- 
hem,  and  some  historians  assert  that 
the  Thomas  de  Lingcole,  whoae  gift  in 
1298  is  mentioned  on  a  mural  tablet  In 
the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Coslany  at  Nor- 
wich, was  an  ancestor  of  the  Hingham 
family,  but  the  similarity  of  names  is 
very  slender  evidence,  and  it  is  Robert 
Lincoln  of  Hingham  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  definitely  known 
progenitor  of  the  President's  family. 

Robert  Lincoln  was  succeeded  by  a 
son  of  the  same  name,  who,  in  fact, 
was  followed  by  Richard  Lincoln.  Rich- 


ard was,  much^married;  in  fa-ct,  he  left 
practically    all    his    property    to  his 
fourth  wife  and  her  children,  conse- 
quently his  eldest  son,- Edward,  found 
himself  with  very  little  of  this  wai'ld's  i 
goods.     In  spite'  c/f  '  EdwaYd's  poverty  j 
he  had  a  large  family,  and  the  dim-  j 
culty  of  earning  a  good  living  in  Eng-  j 
land  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  his 
sixth     son,     Samuel,     emigrating  to 
America    In    1G37.      Samuel  Lincoln 
worked  as  a  weaver  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  I 
attracted,  (ijcj  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  I 
several'  other  f emigrants  from  his  own  j 
village,  had   already  settled  there. 
Descendants  Moved  Southward 

Obscurity  largely  veils  his  subse-  j 
quent  fortunes,  but  his  son  and 
grandson  were  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  iron  founding  industry;  the 
grandson,  Morclecai,  moved  to  Chester 
County.  Pennsylvania,  and  his  son, 
John  Lincoln,  v  ent  to  Rockingham,  Va. 

The  next  descendant  was  killed  by 
Indians  in  Kentucky  in  1783.  At  the 
time  of.  his  death  his  son,  Thomas,  was 
five  years  old,  and  tne  latter  grew  up 
ignorant  and  restless.  When  in  1806 
he  was  married  to  Nancy  Hanks  be  was 
unable  even  to  read  and  write,  but 
his  wife  was  of  a  supertax  station:  and  : 
intellect. 

From  the  .shiftless  .Thomas,,  now 
farmer,  now  carpenter,  and  his  wife, 
who  would  have  prophesied  that  there 
would  have  sprung  the  great  President? 
Their  son,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  born 
on  February  12,  1809,  at  Rock  Spring 
Farm,  Hodgtnville,  Ky. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  family 
which  achieved  such  fame  is  not  for- 
gotten in  its  native  village,  for  to  this 
day  an  annual  service  Is  held  in  the 
picturesque  flint- walled  Hingham 
church  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  a  striking  bust,  of  him,  presented 
by  American  citizens,  occupies  a  niche 
inside  the  building. 


Emancipator's  Forbears 
Came  From  Hingham,  Eng 


Amid  the  fertile  lowlands  of  Nor- 
folk is  the  village  of  Hingham.  a 
typical  English  hamet,  with  quaint 
cottages  grouped  around  a  broad 
green,  crowned  by  a  picturesque 
church.  Year  after  year  passes  by 
and  leaves  no  impression  here — in- 
deed, the  most  noti  eable  addition 
within  the  last  century  appears  to  be 
a  small  crop  of  ireless  poles,  which 
have  recently  appeared  rather  sur- 
reptitiously, as  though  realizing  their 
own  incongruity. 

From  the  nearest  railroad  station 
(Kimberly  Park,  L.  N.  E.  R.,  near 
the  cathedral  city  ci  Norwich)  it  is 
a  pleasant  walk  to  the  village,  b:it 
few  of  the  travelers  who  puss  through 
the  station  give  so  much  as  a  mo- 
ment's thought  to  it.  Yet  for  those 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  interested  in  the  history  of  tin- 
great  Nation,  Hingham  is  a  village 
which  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
itinerary  of  any  European  tour,  for 
from  these  humble  surroundings 
came  the  ancestors  of  the  great 
American  President.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

In  1543  there  died  at  Hingham  one 
Robert  Lincoln,  a  gentleman  in  com- 
fortable though  not  affluent  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  from  this  Robert 
that  we  may  trace  the  descent  of  the 
great  President.  Tliere  is  evidenc  e 
that  the  Lincolns  came  from  Haut- 
bois,  near  the  now  famous  yachtm., 
resort  of  Wroxham,  and  some  his- 
torians olaim  that  the  Thomas  de 
Lingcole,  whose  gift  in  1298  is  men- 
tioned on  a  mural  tablet  in  the 
j  Church  of  St  Mary  '  iany  at  Nor- 
I  wich,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Hing- 
!  ham  family,  but  the  similarity 
names  is  very  slender  evidence  and  ii 
is  Robert  Lincoln  of  Hingham  whom 


we  must  regard  as  the  first  definite- 
ly-known progenitor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family.  *'    ~  •  -  —  - 

This  Robert  was  succeeded  by  a  son 
of  the  same  name  who,  In  turn,  was 
followed  by  Richard  Lincoln.  Richard 
was  much  married.  In  fact,  he  left 
practically  all  his  property  to  his  fourth 
wife  and  her  children,  consequently 
his  eldest  son,  Edward,  found  himself 
with  very  little  of  this-  world's  goods. 
In  spite  of  Edward's  poverty  he  nad 
a  large  family,  and  the  difficulty  of 
earning  a  good  living  in  England  was 
no  doubt  the  cause  of  his  sixth  son, 
Samuel,  emigrating  to  America  in  1637. 
He  worked  as_a.  .wteaver  at  HJngham. 
Mass,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  tact 
that  several  other  emigrants  from  his 
own  vlUage  had  already  settled  there. 

Obscurity  largely  veils  his  subse- 
quent fortunes,  but  his  son  and  grand- 
son were  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  iron  founding  industry;  the  grand- 
son, Mordecai,  transferred  his  activ- 
ities to  Chester  County,  Penn,  but  his 
son,  John  Lincoln,  again  removed,  this 
time  to  Rockingham,  Va.  The  next 
descendant  met  with  a  tragic  fate,  for 
in  1785  he  was  killed  by  Indians  in 
Kentucky.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
his  son,  Thomas,  was  5  years  old,  and 
he  grew  up  ignorant  and  restless,  but 
kind  of  heart,  when  in  1806  he  wai 
married  to  Nancy  Hanks  he  was  un- 
able even  to  read  and  write.  But  his 
wife  was  of  far  superior  character  and 
intellect. 


Hingham  Does  Not  Forget 

From  the  shiftless  Thomas,  now 
farmer,  now  carpenter,  and  his  wife, 
who  would  have  prophesied  that  there 
would  have  sprung  the  greatest  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  Yet,  on 
Feb  12,  1809,  at  Rock  Spring  Farm, 
."Iodgenville,  Ky,  their  son  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born,  a  man  whose  name 
is  inscribed  in  immortal  characters  on 
the  deathless  roll  of  fame,  a  man 
whose  faithfulness  was  rewarded  not 
with  the  honored  old  age  his  life 
merited,  but  with  the  cowardly  shot 
from  an  assassin's  revolver. 
*  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  a  family 
which  achieved  such  fame  is  not  for- 
gotten in  its  native  village  for,  to  this 
day,  an  annual  service  is  held  in  the 
picturesque  flint  -  walled  Hingham 
church  in  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  moreover  a  striking  bust  of 
him,  presented  by  American  citizens, 
occupies  an  honorable  niche  inside  the 
building. 
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December  22,  1933 


Mrs,  Hf  F.  Col© 
309  t.  Tine  St. 
Mt.  Warn on,  Ohio 

%  dear  Mrs.  Cole? 

Thank  you  for  your    Interesting  letter  of  December  16, 

The  lagli eh, original  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  ancestors  I  think 
has  been  pretty  well  established.    There  is  a  possibility  that  one  of 
the  Englind  Lincoln©  sjay  hare  gone  to  France.    If  yet:  will  give  me 
the  first  name  of  the  Mr.  Lincoln  whose  letter  was  sent  to  Philadelphia 
from  France  in  1784  T  might  be  able  to  help  you  further,  but  I  can- 
not find  that  you  refer  to  the  first  name  of  the  Ur.  Lincoln  in 
question. 

With  reference  to  Oldroyd's  book    I  would  say  that  it  is 
very  widely  circulated,  although  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  copies 
printed.    This  can  be  picked  up,  however*  in  many  of  the  second  hand 
Stores  which  feature  Lincoln  material, 

fe  are  glad  to  learn  of  your  interesting  c  11  action  and 
also  of  the  part  your  grandmother1  e  brother  played  in  the  tragedy  at 
Washington, 

Very  si  nc er ely ,  y our  s , 


Director 

kAWf^B  Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 

P.  S.  *  If  you  care  to  send  the  letter  which  you  have  reference  to 
of  co\jrse  we  wil1  be  pleased  to  see  it, 

L.  A.  W, 
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THE  LINCOLN-GILMAN  ANCESTRY 

By  Clarence  Alsion  Torrey,  Ph.B.,  of  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Ill  1909  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  published  "The  Ances- 
try of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  by  J.  Henry  Lea  and  J.  R.  Hutchin- 
son, who  presented  evidence  that  Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham, 
.Massachusetts,  immigrant  ancestor  of  President  Lincoln,  was  a 
son  of  Edward  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  England.  In  spite  of  their 
liest  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  find  any  information  concerning 
Edward's  -wife.  Their  search  for  the  baptismal  record  of 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Edward's  eldest  son,  was  also  unsuccessful. 

The  late  Col.  Charles  Edward  Banks  in  his  article,  "The 
Emigrant  Ancestor  and  Ancestress  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"*  made 
very  important  additions  to  the  records  published  by  Messrs.  Lea 
and  Hutchinson.  While  in  England,  Col.  Banks  found  evidence 
I  hat  Edward  Lincoln's  wife  was  named  Bridget  and  that  their 
son  Thomas  was  baptized  Nov.  27,  1601.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  supply  Bridget's  family  name  and  to  mention  some 
"f  her  relatives.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  records  which 
identify  Bridget  are  here  in  New  England. 

In  The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register, 
vol.  15,  pp.  25-27,  is  a  copy  of  Daniel  Cushing's  record  of  persons 
who  came  from  Hingham,  England,  and  towns  adjacent.  On 
page  25  is  the  following : 

10:-!3.    Also  Nicholas  Jacob  with  his  wife  and  two  children,  and  their 

coscn  Thomas  Lincoln  "Weaver,  came  from  OU!  Hingham,  4 
.and  settled  m  tins  Hingham.  1 

This  record  proves  that  Thomas  Lincoln^was  single  in  1633 
and  that  he  was  related  to  Nicholas  Jacob  or  to  his  wife,  being 
railed  "cosen,"  or,  as  we  would  say,  "nephew." 

In  The  American  Genealogist,  vol.  11,  p.  138,  evidence  was 
offered  that  Mary,  wife  of  Nicholas  Jacob,  was  a  sister  of 

*  The  New  York  Genealogical  ami  Biographical  Record,  vol.  60,  pp.  115-117. 


Edward  Oilman,  from  Hingham,  England,  an  early  settler  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  Lincoln^-who  came  to  New  England  with  Nicholas 
Jacob  and  his  wife,  received  grants  of  several  tracts  in  Hingham, 
Massachusetts.  He  gave  one  of  these  tracts,  containing  about 
half  an  acre,  to  Edward  Oilman,  who  is  called  his  "uncle"  in 
the  gift  record. t  Thomas  Ljngohfts  thus  identified  as  nephew 
both  of  Edward  Oilman  and  of  Nicholas  Jacob's  wife.  It  is 
(dear  from  the  evidence  here  given  that  Bridget,  mother  »f 
Thomas  Lincoln,  was  a  sister  of  Edward  Oilman  and  of  Mary 
Oilman,  wife  of  Nicholas  Jacob. 

Thomas  Lincnln^was  an  older  brother  of  Samuel  Lincoln2' 
immigrant  ancestor  of  President  Lincoln.    As  no  evidence  has 
been  found  that  Edward  Lincoln]  their  father,  had  a  second 
wife,  it  may  be  a'ccepfcd~s  reasonably  certain  that  Bridget 
(Oilman)  Lincoln  was  alsc  Samuel's  mother. 

The  baptism  of  Bridget  Oilman  has  not  been  found.  Her 
eldest  child  was  baptized  in  1601.  This  implies  that  her  mar- 
riage took  place  about  1600  and  that  she  was  born,  presumably, 
about  1582.    The  Oilman  line,  then,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Edward  Oilman  of  Caston,  England,  m.  June  21,  1550, 

Rose  Rysse. 

2.  Edward  Oilman,  bapt.  Apr.  20,  1557 ;  m.  . 

3.  Bridget  Oilman,  b.  circa  1582;  m.  Edward  Lincoln. 


THE  TWO  SAMUEL  SCOFIELDS  OF 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 

s 
/ 

By  Miss  Harriet  Scofield,'  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  two  brothers  Daniel2  Scofield  and  John2  Scofield,  sons  of 
the  emigrant  Daniel1,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  each  had  a  son  named 
Samuel,  and  the  records  concerning  them  have  been  badly  con- 
fused. One  left  no  male  descendants ;  the  other  is  the  ancestor 
of  numerous  progeny,  many  of  whom  bear  the  Scofield  name 
to-day.  / 

The  elder  of  the  two  was  the  first  child  born  to  John2  and 
Hannah  (Mead)  Scofield,  July  10,  1678,  and  according  to  the 
probate  record  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  he  died  Jan.  20,  1706/7.  He 
married  Feb.  10,  1703/4,  Eunice  Buxton.  The  administrators 
of  his  estate,  his  widow  Eunice  Scofield  and  his  cousin  John 
Pettit,  exhibited  an  inventory  of  over  two  hundred  three  pounds, 
Nov.  10,  1707,  and  Clement  Buxton  signed  the  widow's  bond. 


t  Hingham  Proprietors  Grants  of  Land,  Book  A,  fol.  58. 


<?  •  1 

'America'  Lingers 
In  English  Towns, 
Drawing  Tourists 

Lincoln's  Earliest  Known 
Ancestor,  Robert,  Lived 
in  Hingham,  Norfolk 

"America"  may  be  found  in  many 
parts  of  England.  Hingham,  Nor- 
folk, is  a  spot  of  much  interest  to 
Americans.  It  is  the  home  of  Robert 
Lincoln,  generally  accepted  as  the 
earliest  known  ancestor  of  the 
Emancipator.  A  bust  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  stands  in  Hingham's  four- 
teenth-century church. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire,  is  the  mother 
town  of  its  more  famous  offspring  in 
Massachusetts.  Each  year  a  knot  of 
pilgrims  finds  the  way  to  Lincoln- 
shire on  a  sentimental  journey.  No 
fewer  than  five  citizens  of  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  became  Governors  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  London  there  is  another  shrine 
of  American  interest,  Southwark 
Cathedral,  across  the  Thames  at 
London  Bridge.  It  was  in  this  parish 
that  John  Harvard,  who  later  went 
to  America  to  found  the  university 
bearing  his  name,  was  reared.  A 
chapel  stands  to  his  memory.  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  whom  Hollywood 
has  claimed  as  one  of  its  own,  was 
another  worshiper  at  Southwark  Ca- 
thedral in  Harvard's  time.  Shake- 
speare's brother,  Edmond,  is  buried 
there. 

Innumerable  documents  of  Ameri- 
can interest  may  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish museums  and  record  offices.  In 
the  print  room  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  London  are  the  first  draw- 
ings ever  made  in  North  America  by 
an  English  artist.  They  depict  Indian 
life,  and  were  made  in  1585  by  John 
White,  governor  of  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  expeditions  to  what  is  now 
'North  Carolina. 
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Says  Lincoln  ,  ^ 
Descendant  of 
"English  Gentry" 

Historian  Objects 
To  "Poor  White" 
Stories 

BY  FRANK  E.  CAREY 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  11.— UP) 
— Harvard's  esteemed  historian, 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  declaring  he 
had  evidence  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  descendant  of  "English 
gentry,"  took  issue  today  with 
"writers  who  have  tried  to  make 
Lincoln  out  to  have  been  a  'poor 
white.' " 

The  86-year-old  white-bearded 
scholar  said: 

"The  closest  I've  come  to  great 
humanity  in  all  my  life  was  when 
I  looked  upon  the  white,  dead  face  i 
of  Lincoln  when  I  was  a  boy  of 
11."  He  added,  in  an  interview  on 
the  eve  of  Lincoln's  birthday  an- 
niversary: 

"His  family,  during  his  child- 
hood, was  as  well  off  as  most 
southern  white  people  of  that  time. 
It's  an  immense  mistake  to  think 
they  did  not  come  up  to  scratch. 
They  lived  as  all  their  neighbors 
did. 

"Recent  researches  that  I  have 
made  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  descendant  of  a  Lincoln 
family  which  prospered  for  100 
years  In  a  town  In  southwestern 
England. 

"I  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 


Lincoln  house  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  there  was  evidence  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  English 
gentry,  people  of  account,  people 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Perhaps  they 
lost  their  money  about  the  time 
that  Lincoln's  father  came  to  Am-  j 
erica,  but  the  point  is  he  came 
from  gentle  stock." 

The  aging  historian  also  aaid  he 
had  a  minor  bone  to  pick  with 
"writers  who  have  placed  the  ac- 
cent  on   Lincoln's  'poverty.' " 

"Certainly  he  spilt  rails,"  snap- 
ped Hart,  whom  generations  of 
Harvard  men  know  as  "Bushy," — 
"but  so  did  all  his  neighbors!" 

To  "Bushy,"  Lincoln  was  "the 
greatest  soul  among  the  presidents 
■of  the  republic." 

Recalling  the  scene  when  he 
looked  at  the  dead  president  when 
his  coffin  was  opened  at  Cleve- 
land on  the  way  to  burial  in  Illi- 
nois, Hart  said: 

"The  city  had  erected  a  little 
building  in  the  park,  and  we  filed 
past  soldier  guards  and  walked  up 
a  set  of  steps  to  where  the  body 
rested. 

"There  were  no  flowers,  no  light- 
ed candles  or  anything  like  that  as 
I  recall.  Only  the  sound  of  shuf- 
fling feet  as  the  people  walked  up 
to  the  coffin,  glanced  at  the  sunk- 
en face  and  then  passed  on. 

"You  looked  at  the  face  and  you 
never  forgot  it."  « 


LINCOLN  FROM  ! 

GENTRY  STOCK, 
SAYS  HISTORIAN 


Family  as  Well  Off  as  His 
Neighbors,  Says  A. 
B.  Hart 


Harvard's  esteemed  historian  Al- 
bert Bushnell  Hart,  declaring  h< 
had  evidence  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  a  descendant  of  "Eng- 
lish gentry,"  took  issue  today  witl 
•  writers  who  have  tried  to  maki 
Lincoln  out  to  have  been  a  'pool 
white'." 

The  86  year  old  scholar  saic 
"The  closest  I've  come  to  greai 
humanity  in  all  my  life  was  wher 
I  looked  upon  the  white,  deac 
face  of  Lincoln  when  I  was  a  boj 
of  11."  He  added,  in  an  interview 
on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's  birthday: 

"His  family,  during  his  child- 
hood, was  as  well  off  as  most  of 
the  Southern  white  people  of  that 
time.  It's  an  immense  mistake  to 
think  they  did  not  come  up  to 
scratch.  They  lived  as  all  their 
neighbors  did. 

From  Prosperous  Kin 

"Recent  researches  that  I  have 
made  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  descendant  of  a  Lincoln 
family  which  prospered  for  100 
years  in  a  town  in  southwestern 
England. 

"I  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
Lincoln  house  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  there  was  evidence  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  English 
gentry,  people  of  account,  peopk 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Perhaps  thej 
lost  their  money  about  the  Um( 
that  Lincoln's  father  came  to  Am- 
erica, but  the  point  is  he  came 
from  gentle  stock." 

The  aging  historian  also  said  ht 
had  a  minor  bone  to  pick  with  tht 
"writers  who  have  placed  the  ac- 
cent on  Lincoln's  poverty." 

"Certainly  he  split  rails,"  snap- 
ped Hart,  whom  generations  o 
Harvard  men  know  as  "Bushy"- 
"but  so  did  all  his  neighbors!" 

Called  Greatest  Soul 

To  "Bushy,"  Lincoln  was  "th 
greatest  soul  among  the  president 
of  the  republic."  1 

Recallirfg  the  scene  when  h 
looked  at  the  dead  president  whe 


his  coffin  was  opened  at  Clevelan 
on  the  way  to  the  burial  in  Ilhnou 
Hart  said: 

"The  city  had  erected  a  httn 
building  in  the  park,  and  we  filec 
past  soldier  guards  and  walked  up 
a  set  of  steps  to  where  the  body 
rested 

"There  were  no  flowers,  no 
lighted  candles  or  anything  like 
that  as  I  recall.  Only  the  sound  of 
shuffling  feet  as  the  people  walked 
up  to  the  coffin,  glanced  as  the 
sunken  face  and  then  passed  on. 

"You  looked  at  the  face  and  you 
never  forgot  it." 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  DESCENDED 
FROM  'ENGLISH  GENTRY'  SAYS 
EMINENT  HARVARD  HISTORIAN 


....     c   p~ 

By  FRANK  E.  CARF"V 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass  ,  Fc'u.  12.— 
Harvard's  esteemed  historian,  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  declaring  he  had  ev- 
idence that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
a  descendant  of  "English  gentry," 
took  issue  today  with  "writers  who 
have  tried  to  make  Lincoln  out  to 
have  been  a  'poor  white.' " 

The  86-year-old  white-bearded 
scholar  said: 

"The  closest  I've  come  to  great 
humanity  in  all  my  life  was  when  I 
looked  upon  the  white,  dead  face  of 
Lincoln  when  I  was  a  boy  of  11." 
He  added,  in  an  interview  on  the 
eve  of  Lincoln's  birthday  anni- 
versary : 

"His  family,  during  his  child 
hood,  was  as  well  off  as  most  south- 
ern whke  people  of  that  time.  It's 
an  immense  mistake  to  think  they 
did  not  come  up  to  scratch.  They 
lived  as  all  their  neighbors  did 
i  "Recent  researches  that_J_.iiai:e_ 
( made  show  "that  Abraham  J-iincoln 
|  was  a  descendant  of  a  Lincoln  f am- 
jily  which  prospered  for  100  years 
I  in  a  town  in  southwestern  Eng- 
land. 

"I  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
Lincoln  house  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  there  was  evidence  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  English 
gentry,  people  of  account,  people 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Perhaps  they 
lost  their  money  about  the  tune 
that  Lincoln's  father  came  to  Amer- 
ica, but  the  point  is  he  came  from 
gentle  stock." 

The  aging  histoiian  also  said  he 
had  a  minor  bone  to  pick  with 
"writers  who  have  placed  the  ac- 
cent on  Lincoln's  'poverty.' " 

"Certainly  he  split  rails,"  snapped 
Hart,  whom  generations  of  Harvard 
men  know  as  "Bushy", — "but  so  did 
all  his  neighbors!" 

To  "Bushy",  Lincoln  was  "the 
greatest  soul  among  the  presidents 
of  the  republic." 

Recalling  the  scene  when  he  looked 
at  the  dead  president  when  his  cof- 
fin was  opened  at  Cleveland  on  the 
way  to  burial  in  Illinois,  Hart  said: 

"The  city  had  erected  a  little 
building  in  the  park,  and  he  filed 
past  soldier  guards  and  walked  up! 
a  set  of  steps  to  where  the  body 
rested. 


"There  were  no  flowers,  no 
lighted  candles  or  anything  like 
that  as  I  recall.  Only  the  sound  of 
shuffling  feet  as  the  people  walked 
up  to  the  coffin,  glanced  at  the 
sunken  face  and  then  passed  on. 

"You  looked  at  the  face  and  you 
never  forgot  it." 


Lincoln  Family 
English  Gentry, 
Dr.  Hart  States 

By  the  Associated  Press 
CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Feb.  12— 
Harvard's  esteemed  historian,  Dr.  i 
Albert   Bushnell   Hart,   declaring  | 
he   had   evidence   that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  descendant  of  "Eng- 
lish gentry,"  took  issue  today  with 
"writers  who  have  tried  to  make 
Lincoln  out  to  have  been  a  'poor 
white.'  " 

The  famous  scholar  said  in  an 
interview  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's 
birthday: 

"His  family,  during  his  child- 
hood, was  as  well  off  as  most 
southern  white  people  of  that  time. 
It's  an  immense  mistake  to  think 
they  did  not  come  up  to  scratch. 
They  lived  as  all  their  neighbors 
did. 

"Recent  researches  that  I  have 
made  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  a  descendant  of  a  Lincoln 
family  which  prospered  for  100 
years  in  a  town  in  southwestern 
England. 

"I  stood  on  the  spot  where  the 
Lincoln  house  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  there  was  evidence  that 
it  was  the  residence  of  English 
gentry,  people  of  account,  people  | 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Perhaps  they  i 
lost  their  money  about  the  time 
that  Lincoln's  father  came  to 
America,  but  the  point  is  he  came 
from  gentle  stock." 

The  historian  also  said  he  had  a 
minor  bone  to  pick  with  "writers 
who  have  placed  the  accent  on 
Lincoln's  'poverty.'  " 

"Certainly  he  split  rails," 
snapped  Dr.  Hart,  whom  genera- 
tions of  Harvard  men  know  as 
"Bushy"— "but  so  did  all  his  neigh- 
bors!" 

To  Dr.  Hart  Lincoln  was  "the 
greatest  among  the  Presidents  of 
the  Republic." 


Ceremonies  in  England 


Three  Recent  Ones  of  Special 
Interest  Here 

To  the«Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

Three  ceremonies  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  England,  and  of 
which  I  have  seen  no  account  in  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  will,  I  think,  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  your  readers. 

The  first  is  the  series  of  intercessions 
in  Westminster  Abbey  "for  the  deep- 
ening of  Christian  fellowship  and  un- 
derstanding between  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  of  America  anu  Great 
Britain."  These,  which  have  just  ter- 
minated, were  held  daily  for  three 
weeks  during  the  luncheon  hours  in  St. 
Faith's,  chapel,  and  were  attended  by 
crowded  congregations. 

The  second  was  the  celebration  of 
the  212th  anniversary  of  George  Wash- 
ington's birth,  at  the  village  of  Wash- 
ington in  Durham,  which  has  asso- 
ciations with  the  first  President's  an- 
cestors. The  American  Ambassador 
was  officially  represented,  also  the 
United  States  and  British  Armies.  Colo- 
nel Grower-  of  the  United  States  Army 
in  his  speech  said:  "We  know  what 
Washington  would  have  done  if  he  had 
been  living  today.  He  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  a  lasting  union  between  the 
two  nations." 

Plaque  Unveiled 

On  the  same  day  at  Durham  Cathe- 
dral, a  few  miles  away,  a  plaque  was 
unveiled  in  the  cloisters,  the  inscription 
on  which  runs:  "Remember  in  these 
cloisters,  which  were  finished  in  his 
day,  John  Washington  of  this  county, 
Prior  of  this  cathedral,  1416-1446, 
whose  family  won  an  everlasting  name 
in  lands  to  him  unknown." 

Most  interesting  of  all  perhaps  was 
the  presentation  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London,  on  the  135th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
of  the  title  deeds  to  the  ground  in  the 
village  of  Swanton  Morley  on  which 
once  stood  the  Lincoln  family  home.  It 
is  hoped  through  American-British  co- 
operation to  erect  later  a  memorial  on 
the  site. 


Until  quite  recently  very  little  was 
known  of  the  origin  of  the  Lincolns. 
Colonel  Leslie,  the  donor  of  this  land, 
has  traced  a  link  betweer  the  Lincoln 
family  and  the  Pastons  of  the  famous 
"Paston  Letters."  Toward  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  Agnes  Paston 
seems  to  have  offered  a  living  to  Rich- 
ard Lincoln. 

Samuel  Lincoln 

He  was  the  grandfather  of  Samuel 
Lincoln,  an  apprentice  to  a  Norwich 
weaver,  who  in  1637,  desiring  to  wor- 
ship God  in  his  own  way  and  not  Arch- 
bishop Laud's,  took  the  youth  to  New 
England.  There  Samuel  Lincoln  found- 
ed the  American  Lincolns,  who  after 
two  centuries'  peregrinations  in  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky  and  elsewhere,  pro- 
duced Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  house  at  Swanton  Morley  was 
demolished  in  1892,  but  its  site  has  been 
clearly  established  by  one  who  occu- 
pied it  at  the  time,  and  all  that  remains 
of  it,  two  doors,  have  been  saved  from 
a  scrap  heap.  It  is  hoped  to  incor- 
porate these,  the  only  known  relics  of 
the  earliest  known  Lincoln,  in  the  pro- 
posed memorial. 

Ambassador  Winant  in  his  speech  on 
this  occasion  said:  "No  one  would  have 
been  quicker  than  Lincoln  to  realize  the 
debt  'so  many  owed  to  so  few'  when  our 
world  might  have  died  if  there  had 
been  a  few  less  young  airmen  in  the 
RAP  and  a  few  less  airplanes  and 
mechanics  in  the  British  Isles.  If  Eng- 
land had  fallen,  all  present  hopes  for 
the  American  way  of  life  would  have 
been  dead." 

Eric  Underwood. 
New  York,  May  17,  1944. 
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Louis  A  Warren,  Esq.,  PLEASE  NOTE-  NEW  ADDRESS: 

Lincoln  Life  Foundation,  ray. 
Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Sir,  a  _  .  „ 

My  mother's  name  was  Jane  Lincoln  and  I  once  remember 
hearing  her  say  that  she  was  horn  in  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln  came.     I  am 
anxious  to  follow  this  up,  if  there  is  any  slight  probability 
of  thefce  being  any  connection. 

My  mother  was  born  in  March, Cambs ,  and  her  father  came 
from  Potton,Beds.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  a  child  so  she 
knows  little  of  his  people.     This  is  about  all  the  information 
I  have  at  the  moment. 

We  are  leading  a  babbit's  life  just  now.      My  home  has 
been  partially  destroyed  by  a  flying  bomb  and  my  office  has 
no  windows.     If  you  reply  to  the  Croydon  address  above  I 
expect  it  will  reach  me,  even  if  it  suffers  further  damage 
in  the  mean  time  .  ^ 

Yours 


September  19,19*& 


H?.  Newman  Watte 
Uplift  Pre 09 

78  Hearth  End,  Croydon,  Furrey,  England 
My  dear  Vt,  Watts: 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  a 
bulletin  which  nay  assist  you  in  locating  your  Lincoln 
ancestry.   We  would  be  happy  to  learn  if  you  are 
successful  in  finding  the  descendants  of  Jane  Lincoln. 

Very  truly  yours, 


IAW:Tff 


Director 
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EARLIEST  HOME  OF  THE  LINCOLNS  IN  ENGLAND 


The  great  numbers  of  Americans  who  have  been  lo- 
cated in  England  during  the  war  has  called  attention  to 
some  of  the  memorials  erected  there  which  are  associated 
with  our  history,  and  of  course  Lincoln  has  been  given 
special  attention.  The  secretary  of  The  National  Trust, 
D.  M.  Mathesen,  in  a  letter  to  the  director  of  the  Lincoln 
National  Life  Foundation,  written  on  September  10,  1943, 
observed  that  to  the  man  in  the  street,  "Abraham  Lincoln 
stands  out  as  a  great  figure  in  world  history  who  enunci- 
ated in  unforgettable  terms  a  doctrine  of  government 
which  is  now  again  at  stake  and  for  which  we  are  fighting 
side  by  side."  This  letter  was  prompted  by  some  new  dis- 
coveries which  have  established  the  location  of  the  earliest 
home  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  ancestors  now  standing  on 
English  soil. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12,  1944,  The  Daily 
Sketch,  published  in  London,  announced  that  "Col.  John 
Leslie,  the  coal  owner,  bought  the  original  site  of  the  home 
of  Lincoln's  ancestors,  a  small  piece  of  land  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  village  of  Swanton  Morley  in  Norfolk."  The 
news  dispatch  continued  "Today  he  will  hand  the  title 
deeds  over  to  the  marquess  of  Zetland  who  will  receive 
them  in  behalf  of  The  National  Trust.  After  the  war  the 
site  will  be  used  as  a  memorial  museum  for  exhibits  con- 
nected with  the  Lincoln  family." 

Supplementing  the  information  about  the  preservation 
of  the  old  dwelling  there  has  just  come  from  the  press  at 
Norwich,  England,  a  brochure  entitled  Swanton  Morley 
Church  by  Rev.  R.  N.  Usher,  M.A.  One  chapter  of  the 
pamphlet  is  a  discussion  of  "Swanton  Morley  and  the 
Lincoln  Family,"  with  maps  and  illustrations  which  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  the  old  building  and  surrounding  prop- 
erty. Francis  W.  Steer  is  acknowledged  by  the  author  as 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  source  material  he  has  used. 
Correspondence  passing  between  Mr.  Steer  and  the  Foun- 
dation indicates  he  is  still  bringing  to  light  new  material 
on  the  English  Lincolns. 

The  brochure  not  only  gives  a  fine  picture  of  the  church 
where  the  Lincoln  family  attended  but  also  two  views  of 
the  old  residence  which  Richard  Lincoln  occupied  now 
known  as  "The  Angel  Inn."  Supplementing  these  illustra- 
tions is  an  official  plan  which  is  a  reproduction  of  "an 
actual  transfer  from  the  manorial  map  of  Swanton  Morley 
Manor  made  in  1692."  The  map  shows  six  separate  tracts, 
all  adjacent,  which  were  under  the  name  of  Henry  Lin- 
coln, grandson  of  Richard.  Richard  refers  in  his  will  to 
the  residence  he  was  then  occupying  as  the  "new  mansion 
of  me  Richard  Lincoln."  The  best  evidence  now  available 
seems  to  suggest  the  house  now  called  "The  Angel  Inn" 
was  built  about  the  year  1610,  or  two  hundred  years  before 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  "The  Angel  Inn"  not  only 
becomes  a  valuable  shrine  as  the  oldest  known  home  of 
Lincoln's  ancestors  but  it  is  the  very  house  in  which  he 
signed  his  last  will  and  testament  which  was  indirectly 
responsible  for  the  migration  of  some  of  his  descendents 
to  America.  Richard  Lincoln  at  the  time  he  made  his  will 
in  1615  was  married  to  his  fourth  wife  and  by  her  had 
three  children,  Henry,  Anne  and  Elizabeth.  He  passed 
away  on  December  23,  1620.  On  February  24  following, 


the  widow  Anne  Bird  Lincoln  presented  his  will  for  pro- 
bate. Lea  and  Hutchinson,  joint  authors  of  the  book,  The 
Ancestry  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  made  a  close  study  of  the 
Richard  Lincoln  estate.  They  noted  that  "Samuel  Lin- 
coln's paternal  grandfather  (Richard),  undoubtedly  died 
possessed  of  a  very  respectable  estate,  and  had  the  bulk 
of  it  descended  in  the  ordinary  course  to  his  eldest  son, 
the  father  of  our  boy-emigrant  would  have  been  appar- 
ently well-to-do.  As  it  was,  his  father's  fourth  marriage 
ruined  his  prospects  in  life  and  by  raising  up  other  hands 
to  grasp  the  property  made  of  him  a  comparatively  poor 
man.  .  .  .  The  question  whether  the  sons  would  have  emi- 
grated had  the  father  been  more  prosperous  opens  up  a 
wide  vista  of  speculation." 

Lea  and  Hutchinson  also  relate  with  some  detail  the 
litigation  which  took  place  upon  Edward  Lincoln's  attempt 
to  break  his  father's  will  which  had  bequeathed  the  bulk 
of  the  property  to  a  younger  brother.  He  failed  in  his 
purpose  and  removed  to  a  small  two-acre  tract  of  land  in 
Hingham  not  far  away.  It  was  from  Hingham  that  the 
seventeen  year  old  son  of  Edward  and  grandson  of  Richard 
migrated  to  America  in  1837  and  settled  near  Hingham, 
Massachusetts.  Samuel  was  the  first  American  progenitor 
of  the  President  and  was  six  generations  removed  from 
Samuel,  or  nine  generations  removed  from  Richard  Lin- 
coln of  Swanton  Morely. 

The  preservation  of  the  old  homes  in  which  the  various 
generations  of  Lincolns  have  lived  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in  creating  a  factual  historical 
background  for  the  family.  One  may  start  with  the  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  now  a  state 
shrine,  visit  the  birthplace  cabin  at  Hodgenville,  Ken- 
tucky, travel  over  the  wilderness  road  to  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia  where  the  old  Jacob  Lincoln  home  stands. 
The  back  part  of  this  structure  was  built  by  his  brother 
Abraham,  grandfather  of  the  President,  and  from  whom 
he  originally  purchased  the  property. 

From  Virginia  the  trail  leads  into  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  is  located  in  a  fine  state  of 
preservation  the  Mordecai  Lincoln  home.  Even  the  beau- 
tiful colonial  residence  of  Mordecai  Lincoln,  Senior  at 
Scituate,  Massachusetts,  although  somewhat  remodeled, 
stands  as  a  fine  monument  to  the  industry  of  the  New 
England  Lincolns.  This  Mordecai  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Lincoln  who  migrated  from  England  in  1637,  and  whose 
father  Edward  probably  lived  at  one  time  in  the  old  home 
recently  identified  in  Swanton  Morley,  England.  It  is 
possible  that  further  research  may  discover  even  an  earlier 
home  of  the  Lincolns,  and  if  so,  it  will  probably  be  found 
at  Hingham,  England,  where  Robert  Lincoln,  father  of 
Richard  Lincoln,  resided. 

A  visit  to  any  one  of  the  three  ancestral  homes  located 
respectively  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
will  make  one  come  away  with  the  feeling  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  descended  from  a  substantial  American  family. 
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OCTOBER  7,  1950 


The  London  jTines 

to  the 


Lincoln's    earliest    portrait,  at 
37  years  old. 


Link  with  Lincoln 

SIR,— Fifteen  years  ago,  as  a 
hobby,  I  started  investigating 
Abraham  Lincoln's  family  tree— 
and  have  recently  traced  his 
ancestry  to  "  Thomas  the  Barber 
Flower  of  Wiltshire,  England. 

While  I,  naturally,  would  be  glad 
to  receive  any  information  about 
the  Flower  family  in  general  I 
would  dearlv  like  to  locate  a  picture 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir 


Charles  i-iower.  wno  doubtless  was 
a  very  remote  cousin  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Upon  looking 
up  the  dates  of  his  tenure  In  office 
I  was  startled  to  learn  that  his 
several  terms  started  in  1808.  Thus 
the  very  day  Mr.  Lincoln  was  born 
in  the  Kentucky  backwoods  a 
remote  cousin  was  the  top  man  In 
the  most-crowded  spot  in  the  world. 

Previous  letters  of  mine  to 
various  officials  of  the  City  cf 
London,  portrait  galleries  and 
historical  societies  have  brought 
these  facts : 

1.  There  is/  no  portrait  of  Sir 
Charles  Flower  in  either  the 
Mansion  H#nse  or  in  Guildhall. 

2.  Therms  a  record  that  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  Charles  was  No.  1  in 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
catalogue  of  1809.  It  was  made  Dy 
R.  R.  Reinagle. 

3.  The  successor  to  Charles 
Flower,  Esq.,  was  his  son.  James, 
who  died  without  issue.  As  there 
is  a  likelihood  the  portrait  may  be 
in  the  possession  of  the  descen- 
dants of  one  of  his  daughters,  we 
state  his  daughters  were  married 
(around  1820)  to  Michael-Henry 
Perceval,  of  Quebec;  to  Thomas- 
Wildman  Goodwyn,  Esq.,  Black- 
heath;  to  Christopher  -  James 
Magnay,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1829;  to 
Rev.  Charles  Martyn.  and  to  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Holmes,  B.A.,  of  West 
Newton.  Co.  Norfolk. 

David  S.  Keiser. 
Camp  Lenape  for  Boys,  Tafton. 
Penn.,  U.S.A. 

"  The  Kew  Curse  " 

^IR, — I  was  very  interested  in  the 


Quotation  l'rom« 

Canon  C.  H.  Up  she  r  of  Norwich  Catnedral    (Norwich,.  Norfolk,  England) 

Hi  story  of  Hingham,  I-r  rf  o  Ik  ,   r>nd  its  Church  cf  3ai  nt  Andrew . 

Bmst  .Dereham,  A.  f.  tfason,  .  rinter,  1921.      From  pages  16  -  21. 

copy  loaned  to  Charles  H.  Oole:.»n  by  a.r.  amd  ^re.  A.  I««  A7atling» 
x-oatofi'ice,  Hinghaiii,  Norfolk,  England,  April  £7,  1955* 

?agfl  16)     we  new  come  to  the  events  which  led  to  tne  emigration  from 
Bingham,  a-d  eventually  to  tne  hi  -th  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  great 
President  of  tne  United  states  of  America.    It  was  In  the  rei<;n  of 
Charles  1.    The  -wersecution  unaer  queen    ary  had  led  to  tne  growth  of 
Puritanism.    There  vert  three  ways  of  regarding  the  Christian  ChureH. 
Pirst,  tne  tiam&n  catholic  way,  which  said  outward  organization  and 
ceremony  is  all  important,    second,  the  Puritan  who  said  outward 
forms  are  useless?  the  spirit  is  everything.    Third,  t  c  Oh  rch  of 
England,  wnc  said  outward  a— a  .Jin°.d  for.n.s  ere  useful  so  far  as  they 
express  tne  inward  spirit.    All  three  believed  that  tneir  own  view  was 
ri  ght 

Pace  17)  and  others  wrong.    All  three  wnen  they  had  the  power  tried 
to  $  suppress  the  other  two.    Toleration  w  as  unknown.    In  turn, 

Soman  Catnolics,  puritans  and  Church  of  England  were  suppressed,  in 
turn  many  of  them  emigrated  tc  America.  The  Kcman  Catholics  to  Mary- 
land, tne  Puritans  to  Massachusetts,  the  Church  of  Sngland  to 

Virginia. 

A  -re at  ;*ny  ?uritans  resided  in  and  around  Hingham.    They  wart 

not  ar,  that  ti-.-e  a  separate  body  from  the  Church  of  England-    One  of 

way 

tnera,  Robert  Peck,  waa  rector  of  Hingham.    The  fc*  in  which  he  and 
otners,  snowed  w;*t  tney  felt  -was  by  holding  conventicles.    Tnese  were 
prayer  meeting!  in  private  houses.    Such  a  meeting  today  w  uld  oe 
consioered  an  excellent  thing,     in  thoai  days  they  were  new  and 


History  of  Hi  ng nam,  2. 

regarded  with  suspicion,  as  probably  nixed  up  with  politico  and 

therefore  to  be  suppressed*     uobert  ]  eck  also  refused  to  attend  the 
synods  it  t      Church;  he  '7a 3  therefore  re -.jtrded  as  a  dangerous  man* 
-Nor  w  as  IJfeii  all:     since  shs"  deformation  the  Holy  Table  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  east  end  of  the  cnurch,  and  placed  facing  south  under 
trie  Qhancsi  arch.    The  altar  rails  had  been,  not  by  Peck's  orders  but 
possibly  wttfc  his  approval,  chopped  up  and  thrown  into  the  -'arson's 
rit,  just  opposite  the  west  end.     For  t:  ese  three  things    'eck  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  Chancellor's  Court.    As  a  clergyman  of  tne 
Churcn  of  "Xylar.d,  Peck  was  wrong  as  re  ards  t.  e  last  two  Blatters.  As 
regard  9  holding  prayer  -tee  tit.  .;s  he  w  as  right,    a  waver*  instead  of 

J?- 

appearing  befort  the  Court,  he  left  Bingham,      luke  itfippon  anotner 

clergyman  "was  put  in  to  carry  on  toe  services  of  the  Churoh*    If*»y  of 

pari  shi  oners 

the  jrscxtndssrOTes  faad  by  this  time  crossed  lbs  Atlantic  following  ths 
first  emi grants  who  left  England  in  ths  "-"ayf  lower.  *    'J  bey 
»aie  16}  followed  the  dictates  of  conscience  and  t  at  desire  for 
liberty    which  is  one  of  the  strongest  feelings  within  the  hmn 
heart  • 

Arriving  in  Arriving  in  Massachusetts  they  founded  on  the 
shores  of  trie  ocean  they  had  crossed  a  new  dingham.    An  Knglishamn, 
it  is  8-aid,  carries  his  home  whereever  he  goes  so  I  ey  united  thstr 
new  home  with  memories  of  the  old  home  in  Norfolk,    here  was  built, 
we  believe,  t  e  first  place  of  w-rship  in  trie  United  states,  and  to 
Hingham,    assachusetts,  Kobert  .eck  smlgratsd  and  became  tueir  pastor 
for  s'  •:.•€:  ten  years.    Then  the  ami  grant  learned  that  Cromsall  aa  in 
power,  that  Charles  1  and  Archbishop  Laud  were  in  prison,  that  tne 
Churcn  ol  Sngland  was  being  suppressed,  just  as  ths  - 15 ri tans  bad  been 
•suppressed,  so  he  set  sail  for  Sngland*  and  Oame  back  to  Norfolk. 
He  found  that  a  clergyman  namsd  Ley  had  been    ade  rector  so  aritn  the 


History  of  ningham,  3. 

aid  of  ii,3  political  friends,  he  turned  out  ±)ey  and  resumed  his 

position  ai  Hector  of  hingiianu     At  this  ti  *a  anyone  found  using  the 
Grayer  So  ok  wag  fined  five  pounds,  end  puritan  politicians  treated 
the  Church  of  &iigl*nd  with  the  same  intolerance  that  Church  of  {Eng- 
land o»>iitieione  ^ad  treated  t  em.     Mere  iss  1  eck  lived  and  here  he 
died  before  the  dea th  of  Gromw«ll  brought  the  Puritnn  regime  to  an 
end.    T-.e  itovy  of  '-lev.  Robert  reck  hs3  been  briefly  told  as  it  tarowa 
light  upon  the  wfty  30  many  of  our  Norfolk  people  euii grated  in  tnose 
days,  tncufth  unlike  .eck,  they  did  not  return  but  built  up  the  f  und- 

ation  of  that  virile  race  -  our  American  ki nfo Ik  across  the  sea  - 
tns  Be 

who,  in  fcxotf???:  o>tys,  when  they  saw  once  a^in  liberty  was  at  atake. 
flung  their  t-.^u  sands  into  the  bloc  detained  battlefields  of  Prance, 
and  ''.'Cl'-ed  the  old  motherland  at  last  to  "Tin  the  day* 
na -e  19)      ye  see  now  how  God*  s  providence  over- ruled  the  mistakes 
of  Biahopa  like  "7ren,  and  ministers  like  reck,  and  out  of  thair  very 
intolerance  monufactu red  tie  sterling  virtues  of  steadfastness  and 
resolution  which  made  the  Anglo- "axon  race* 

Hev.  itobert  .eck,  however,  was  not  tie  first  minister  in  the 
new  Hingham,  but  fie  v.  reter  nob^rt  ori  finally  b.:rn  in  old  r.ingnam  in 
1609.    He  mil st  have  been  a  beautiful  character.     As  a  boy  he  was 
very  industrious,  walking  several  nils3  each  morning  t<->  a  neighboring 
grammar  school*    Then  he  went  to  school  at  ..ynn  and  lastly  to  La^daien 
College,  aa  ibrid^e.     Finally  he  sailed  for  Haw  ^n-jland  in  1655,  with 
nis  wife  and  children,  and  with  his  parents  and  others,   settled  at 
>»re  cove,  which  waa  in  September  1635  named  -ii  rig  nam.    here  for  v*ny 
years  he  acted  as  their  faithful  oastor.     Always  a   creat  student,  till 
old  a<?a  he  studied  standing.     He  also  apparently  acted  as  phyeialfcn 
Without  n??y.     rie  kept  for  years  a  record  of  births,  baptisms,  marria  ;es 
and  do  at  as.    Ihsum  these  records  it  is  avid  ant  that  he  attended  the 
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births  in  trie  capacity  of  physician.    In  er.tr e  e  old  a  *e  and  wen 

nearly  toil  rid  ne  would  a^end    iuch        hi  a  t->.me  sinking  trie  psalma.  Ha 
f i na liy  died  i n  1679 • 

tie  owe  to  the  researches  of  two  American  gent  i.e.  >en  -  essera 
uask  and  untcninaon  -  t  ie  connection  of  i  resident  Abraham  Lincoln's 
family  with  Mingham.    Morwich  claimed  Lincoln's  ancestor,  but  though 
Samuel  .Lincoln  started  on  nis  journey  to  A-ierica  from  Lorwicn,  .it  riaa 
ceen  clearly  ..roved  that  he  ori .finally  belonged  to  aingnam.  Samuel 
Lincoln  was  apprenticed  as  a  boy  to  a  weaver  in  Norwich  na/aed  Jrancis 
Lave  8  •     Ha  was  baptized  in 

pa re  20)     Hin&nam  parish  church  Auguat  24,  1622.     A  shipping  list 
irivcs  tne  list  of  the  John  and  Dorothy  of  ipswicn,   flfilliam  Andre  wa, 
Maateri  passengers:  Sraaete  Lawea,   Uadea  nis  wife,  one  cm  Id  Lary  and 
two  servant  a  ia.quel  ~»xncoln  and  Anne  ^mxth?  sailed  April  a,  1657,  and 
rescued  xioaton  -Ju.'.e  20.    two  brothers  had  preceded  him,  Ihomaa  and 
Daniel*    tnese  two  bro there  he  sou  at  nave  rejoined  in  ..asaachuaatta. 
Sa imel's  father  waa  Edward  Lincoln,  his  grand; ather  Kichard  Lincoln, 
his  great  grandfather  Robert  Lincoln.    On  the  other  bane  .resident 
a  bra  nam  Lincoln  was  the  great  (pre  at  great  great  gra  dson  of  Lia^uel 
Lincoln,    rhe  Lincoln  family  had  evidently  lived  in  mngham  for  a  good 
many  generations,  and  the  fact  tuat  Richard  Lincoln  was  buried  in  the 
middle  al  sie  of  fciingham  Church  shows  that  he  belonged  to  what  ia  called 
the  class  of  f entry.    How  was  it  then  that  Jarauel  eui&rated  as  an 
anprentice  and  a  servant?    This  has  been  cleared  up  by  the  discovery 
of  a  Urancery  a"it.    Old  Hi  chard  Lincoln,    !a  uei'a  grandfather  died 
Possessed  of  a  very  respectable  estate,  possessing  land  botn  in  hi  rig  nam 
and  WaStor  ;orley.     Bat  he  carried  four  time**    Kaawrd  was  t.*e  sen  of  ^ 
nis  first  wife,  Elizabeth   ieraching  of  nar brooks •    A  sister  of  uera 
married  John  Kett  of  "v'ytnondhara,  well  known  as  the  leader  of  Kett*g 
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heoeilion.  Richard  Lincoln's  fourth  wife,  who  was  originally  a  3ird 
of  are  at  atchi  nghara.  persuaded  her  husband  in  his  old  a  e  to  aftki  a 
will  in  favour  of  her  and  er  children,  entirely  ossein*  over  ftt&csxax 
Bdwmrd  Lincoln,  the  son  of  his  first  wife.  The  result  of  this  was  a 
cuaneery  suit.  The  issue  of  which  was  a  certain  amount  of  land  went 
to  Bdawrd,  cut  all  personal  property  and  some  i&nd  in  iin^hftra  ond  in 
'5-vanton  Lor  ley 

r>a^e  21)     went  to  /(nne '  §,  t  e  foutfth  wife's  chi  ldren*    "d'-vard  apparent 
ly  died  a  po  r  ra»n,  leaving,  unknown  to  himself,  a  legacy  to  vnerie* 
of  Thor/ias,  Daniel,  and  Samuel  Unco  In  who  settled  in  M«w  Cn  gland. 


•Tune  5,  195^ 


Mr.  Fred  J«  Campbell 
14542  Van  Owen  Street 
Van  %jys,  California 

My  dear  Mr.  Campbells 

We  appreciate  very  mich  here  at  the  Foundation  the  pictures  Which  von 
have  forwarded  giving  us  some  idea  of  the  sites  in  England  associated 
with  Lincoln.    We  have  a  very  large  picture  collection  here  and  this 
will  add  much  to  it  as  far  as  the  English  background  of  the  Lincolns 
is  concerned. 

Very  truly  yours, 


LAWsWC 


Director 


The  Blade 
Toledo,  Ohio 
February  11,  1962 


f  * 

A  deep  interest  in  Lincoln  lore  led  Mr.  Dunning,  o 
resident  of  Surrey,  England,  to  'the  area  where  the 
Civil  War  President's  ancestors  lived.  There  tv\r.  Dun- 
ning traced  down  a  little-known  facet  of  history  and 
discovered  a  tavern  that  once  was  a  farmhouse  in 
which  one  Richard  Lincoln  made  a  crucial  decision. 


By  BRIAN  DUNNING 

NORWICH,  England — I  met  Abraham  Lincoln  the  oth- 
er day.  There  was  no  mistaking  him.  He  towered  over 
me,  rangy,  lean  and  lantern-jawed,  quaffing  a  pint  of 
ale  in  a  smoky  Norwich  tavern.  Any  American  would 
have  found  his  face  familiar.  * 


He  was  not,  I  hasten  to 
add,  THE  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. But  he  was  the  next 
best  thing — a  member  of 
the  Lincoln  family  from 
which  the  President  de- 
scended and  which  still  flour- 
ishes in  this  rus- 
tic corner  of 
England.  Abra- 
ham and  Morde- 
cia  are  tradition- 
al Norfolk 
names  still  used 
within  the  Lin- 
coln family.  And 
living  and  dead 
stare  craggily 
out  of  albums  of 
family  photo- 
graphs with  all 
the  powerful  in- 
d  i  v  i  d  uality  of 
their  greatest  son. 

"Them  L  i  n  c  o  1  n  s  were 
always  a  thin,  scrawny 
bunch"  chuckled  a  local  far- 
mer to  me.  "Once  a  Lincoln, 
always  a  Lincoln — and  it  don't 
make  a  pennyworth  of  dif- 
ference whether  they  be  born 
over  here  or  in  America.  You 
can't  help  beein'  a  Lincoln. 
God  made  'em  narrow". 

My  sleuthing  into  the  Presi- 
dent's Norfolk  ancestry  be- 
gan in  this  cathedral  city  of 
Norwich.  On  the  west  wall  of 
St.  Mary's  church  is  one  of 
the  oldest  mural  tablets  in 
Britain.  It  bears  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Norman  French  that 
Thomas  de  Lingcolne  had 
given  a  wax  taper  and  a 
lamp  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

It  seems  that  this  earliest 
of  history's  Lincolns  was  a 
tanner  and  leading  citizen. 
He  died  in  1298— proof  that 
200  years  before  Columbus 
discovered  America  the  Lin- 
colns were  in  the  public  eye. 


Norwich  cherishes  many 
other  tablets  recording  gen- 
erations of  service  by  the 
Lincoln  family.  But  I  was 
after  something  more  speci- 
fic: I  wanted  to  track  down 
the  very  place  from  which 
the  direct  line  of 
t  h  e  President's 
ancestors  came. 
To  do  so  I  drove 
12  miles  out  of 
Norwich  to  t  h  e 
scattered  village 
of  Swanton  Mor- 
ley. 

This  small  dot 
on  the  map,  vir- 
tually unknown 
even  in  England, 
marks  a  turn- 
ing point  in  his-- 
tory.~Tror  it  was 
here,  in  a  house  still  stand- 
ing, that  a  Richard  Lincoln 
of  long  ago  made  the  will 
that  caused  three  members 
of  his  family  to  emigrate  to 
the  New  World.  Without  it, 
plus  the  wiles  of  a  scheming 
woman,  there  might  never 
have  been  a  president  called 
Lincoln. 

It  is  a  curious  story — and 
romantic,  too,  for  Swanton 
Morley  has  changed  little 
since  it  was  first  enacted. 

The  Lincolns  were  re- 
spected farmers  in  the  vil- 
lage and  the  nearby  town- 
ship of  Hingham.  The  parish 
registers  show  that  between 
1557  and  1675  there  were  40 
baptisms  and  24  burials  for 
the  Lincoln  family  in  the 
great  stone  church  which  has 
towered  over  Swanton  since 
the  14th  Century-  I  wandered 
through  the  ancient  grave- 
yard and  found  Lincoln  tomb- 
stones peeping  out  of  the  long 


grass,  their  names  blurred 
after  years  of  wind  and  rain. 

Disputes  over  property 
were  commonplace  in  olden 
times.  And  for  the  Lincolns — 
and  America — one  of  these 
disputes  and  vast  conse- 
quences. 

In  1620  Richard  Lincoln, 
four  times  married  in  32\ 
years,  willed  his  estate  to  the 
children  of  his  last  wife, 
Anne.  This  disinherited  his 
eldest  son  Edward  by  his 
first  wife,  Elizabeth.  — 

Edward  naturally  contested 
the  will,  now  preserved  in 
Norwich  and  bearing  the 
Lincoln  crest  of  a  running 
deer.  In  court  he  charged 
Anne  Lincoln  of  beguiling  his 
father's  sense  of  reason  in 
order  to  win  his  riches  for 
herself.  His  case  was  a  strong 
one,  for  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  Anne  was 
anything  but  the  sweet  young 
innocent  she  pretended  to  be 

But  despite  impassioned 
pleading,  Edward  lost.  Pen- 
niless and  appalled  at  the 
idea  of  living  in  Swanton  with 
the  triumphant  f  A  n  n  e  he 
packed  his  belongings  and 
settled  in  Hingham,  seven 
miles  away.  There  he  ap- 
prenticed his  son  Samuel  to 
a  Norwich  weaver  called 
France^  Lawes.  ■r-y 

X 

Tavern  Was  Once 
Lincoln  Farmhouse 

On  April  8,  1637,  Samuel 
decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  American  colonies.  With 
two  brothers  and  Lawes  he 
settled  in  Hingham,  Mass., 
which  had  been  founded  a 
few  years  previously  by 
neighbors  from  his  home- 
town in  the  Old   Country,  j-' 

The  rest  is  history.  Samuel 
Lincoln,  the  poor  boy  from 
Norfolk  deprived  of  his  right- 
ful estates  by  a  wily  step- 
mother, became  the  great- 
g  r  e  a  t-great-grandfather  of 
the  President.  All  his  descen- 
dants   carried    the  '  Norfolk 


m  ■ 


names  of  Mordecai  or  Abra- 
ham. 

So  much  for  the  fatal  wili 
of  Richard  Lincoln.  He  pen- 
ned it  in  a  new  mansion  he 
had  built  to  replace  the  small 
family  cottage  which  had 
sheltered  generations  of  Lin- 
colns. 

After  careful  questioning 
I  discovered  that  the  cottage 
was  pulled  down  in  18S7.  But 
the  land  on  which  it  stood 
was  bequeathed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  some  20 
years  ago  by  its  owner.  The 
matter  seems  to  have  been 
completely  for  gotten,  al- 
though the  title  deeds  were 
handed  over  to  U.  S.  Ambass- 
ador John  G.  Winant,  at  a 
small  ceremony  in  the 
blitzed  London  of  1941. 

It  is  sad  that  the  clamor  of 
war  has  allowed  this  hal- 
lowed patch  of  land  in  dis- 
tant Norfolk  to  slip  into  ob- 
livion. As  I  stood  among  the 
knee-high  weeds  I  reflected 
that  it  should  at  least  have 
a  small  plaque  reminding 
passers-by  that  here  the  an- 
cestors of  Abraham  Lincoln 
flourished  for  300  years. 

A  few  yards  down  the  vil- 
lage street  is  the  Angel  tav- 
ern. It  has  been  the  hub  of 


Swanton  life  for  many  years 
but  only  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  faded  map  connected  it 
with  the  Lincolns. 

Dated  1692,  the  map  shows 
every  field  in  the  parish  and 
the  names  of  their  owners. 
When  the  map  was  compared 
with  a  modern  survey  map 
it  revealed  beyond  doubt  that 
the  Angel  inn  had  once  been 
a  farmhouse — the  same  in 
which  Richard  Lincoln  drew 
up  his  will. 

Other  Towns,  Too, 
Bear  Lincoln  Mark 

The  front  of  the  building 
is  a  plain  piece  of  Victoriana. 
But  to  the  rear  is  an  Eliza- 
bethan wing  topped  by  the 
ornate  brick  chimneys  of  the 
period.  The  rooms  in  which 
Richard  Lincoln  once  lived, 
loved  and  died  now  contain 
the  beer  barrels  for  Swan- 
ton's  thirsty  farmers.  Only 
the  heavy  timbered  beams 
remain  of  his  cosy  domestic 
luxury. 

By  tne  middle  of  the  18th 
Century  the  farmhouse  seems 
to  have  passed  out  of  the 
family.  The  only  reminder 
that  it  was  ever  associated 
with  the  President  is  a  small 
estate  of  ranch-style  bunga- 


lows which  a  builder  is  erect- 
ing on  an  adjacent  field:  he 
is  calling  it  "Lincoln  Close." 

My  next  port  of  call  was 
Hingham,  which  has  claimed 
much  of  the  credit  due  to 
Swanton    as    the    heart  of 
England's  Lincoln  country.  It 
it  true  that  Samuel  Lincoln, 
who  founded   the  American 
line,  lived  in  Hingham  and 
may   even   have    been   bap-  1 
tized  in  the  chirch  there.  But 
the  connection  is  otherwise  / 
a    fairly    slender    one    and  ; 
nothing    like    as    living  and,'' 
dramatic  as  Swanton's. 


Gazing  out  of  an  alcove  in 
Hingham  Church  is  a  splendid 
bronze  bust  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln presented  just  after 
World  War  I. 

It  carries  the  inscription: 
"In  this  Parish  for  many  gen- 
erations lived  the  Lincolns, 
ancestors  of  the  American 
Abraham  Lincoln.  To  him 
the  greatest  of  that  lineage 
many  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  erected  this 
memorial  in  the  hope  that 
for  all  ages  between  that 
land  and  this  land  and  all 
lands  there  shall  be  malice 


toward  none  with  charity  for 
all". 

But  Hingham  and  Swanton 
Morley  are  not  the  only 
places  where  the  Lincolns  left 
their  mark.  In  ancient  Wym- 
ondham  to  the  south  is  a 
manor  house  with  a  blackened 
beam  bearing  the  words: 
"Richardus  Lyncoln,  anno 
domini  1616.  Live  well  and 
die  never,  die  well  and  live 
ever". 

It  would  make  a  fitting  epi* 
taph  to  the  greatest  of  all  the 
Lincolns  who  is  certain  to 
"live  ever". 


Detroit  News 
September  12,  1962 


At  Last  It's  Pub-lic: 
Britain  Goofed  on  Abe 


DC  )  i\'On  hli'K!)   --'jri  Si 

LONDON,  Sept.  12.  —  (AP)  — 
Britain's  National  Trust  has  ad- 
mitted thai  somebody  goofed 
in  officially  designating  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  ancestral  home. 

For  years,  the  trust  said  yes- 
terday, thousands  of  visiting 
Americans  had  gazed  in  awe 
at  the  wrong  spot.  The  true 
site  is  a  pub  called  the  Angel 
Inn.  It's  in  County  Norfolk,  a 
quarter  mile  from  the  place  offi- 
cially designated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Swanton  Morlcy. 

Historians  had  based  their 
Swanton  Mnrley  decision  on  a 
will  Richard  Lincoln  signed  in 
1615  and  an  old  manorial  map. 

Richard  Lincoln's  eldest  son, 
Edward,  was  left  impoverished 
and  three  of  Edward's  sons  de- 
cided to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  One,  Samuel  Lincoln, 
was  a  direct  ancestor  of  Ahe 
Lincoln. 

In  1944,  Col.'  John  Leslie  of 
Brancaster  bought  the  plot  and 


/a -  KU 
gave  it  to  the  National  Trust  as 
a  gesture  of  British-American 
friendship. 

Plans  got  under  way  to  erect 
a  memorial  at  the  site  and  an 
architect  journeyed  from  Lon- 
don to  Swanton  Morley  to  look 
things  over. 

He  was  shown  the  old  mano- 
rial map  and  his  suspicions  were 
aroused.  The  local  vicar,  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Walter,  agreed  some- 
one had  mislead  the  map. 

The  trust  kept  silent  about' 
the  apparent  error,  but  quietly 
went  about  buying  a  plot  of 
land  near  the  Angel  Inn,  one  of 
whose  walls  is  now  said  to  be 
part  of  the  old  Lincoln  home. 

Since  then  the  trust  has  ac- 
quired the  land  on  which  the, 
pul)  stands. 

The  trust  said  American  plans' 
to  erect  a  log  cabin  or  some1 
other  memorial  at  the  spot  had! 
never  materialized,  but  now  that; 
the  real  plot  had  been  found! 
they  might  go  forward. 


British  'Relocate' 
A  Lincoln  Memorial 
And  the  Secret's  Out 


For  years  Abraham  Lincoln  buffs  have 
visited  a  weedy  field  in  a  little  English 
village  in  the  belief  that  the  sixteenth 
President's  ancestors  once  lived  there. 
They  would  have  done  better  to  pay  hom- 
age at  a  nearby  tavern. 

A  long-kept  secret  was  in  the  open 
last  week.  The  Lincoln  ancestors  actually 
lived  in  what  is  now  part  of  the  Angel  Inn, 
a  tavern  in  Swanton  Morley.  Through 
misreading  of  a  1692  map,  the  homesite 
had  been  placed  in  the  field  a  quarter 
mile  away. 

The  error  was  actually  discovered  in 
1945,  a  year  after  the  field  was  bought  and 
designated  as  a  national  memorial.  But 
the  British  memorial  agency  said  nothing 
about  it.  Instead,  it  quietly  bought  up  the 
correct  site. 


The  Boston  Herald 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
February  12,  1963 


A  Lincoln  Mistake 


By  ROBERT  TAYLOR 

LET  US  SALUTE  this  day  all  those  American 
tourists  who  have  made  the  pilgrimage  to  the  home 
of  the  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  England.  It 
was  only  recently  discovered  that  for  18  years  they 
have  been  trudging,  alas,  to  the  wrong  site. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  Lincoln  ancestral  home  is 
the  village  of  Swanton  Morley  in  Norfolk,  bulks  large  in  our 
national  experience.  We  are  still,  thank  heavens,  a  nation  of 
ancestor  worshippers.  Only  in  a  democracy  where  one's  identity 
is  constantly  displaced  exists  such  a  lust  for  roots.  When  the 
country  has  become  so  settled  and  complacent  that  no  one  gives 
a  hoot  about  background,  then  start  worrying:  we  will  all  be 
thoroughly  homogenized,  a  part  of  our  precious  diversity  will 
crumble,  and  we  can  all  be  snobs  equally. 

Someone  in  England— a  highJy-structured  class  system  where 
ancestry  matters  less  than  it  does  here  because  it  is— must  have 
perceived  this  in  the  gloomy  days  of  1944.  During  that  year  a 
plot  of  land  purporting  to  be  the  home  of  the  Lincoln  ancestors 
was  handed  over  to  the  trust  of  The  American  Embassy. 

*        *  * 

A  CEREMONY  TOOK  PLACE.  The  transaction,  executed  in 

good  faith,  placed  the  spot  in  American  hands.  Mr.  John  Win  ant, 
our  emissary  of  the  period,  accepted 
it  from  the  British  National  Trust,  and 
plans  to  erect  a  monument  on  the 
ground  were  revealed. 

The  relevance  of  the  Lincoln  home 
at  Swanton  Morley  becomes  clearer  if. 
we  realize  the  oblique  role  it  played  in 
history.  Here  in  1615  Richard  Lincoln 
signed  the  will  that  impoverished  his 
eldest  son,  Edward,  and  thus  forced 
three  of  Edward's  four  sons  to  emi- 
grate to  the  U.S.  One  of  these,  Samuel 
Lincoln,  was  a  direct  ancestor  of 
Abraham. 

Hence,  over  the  last  18  years,  scores  of  Americans  have 
visited  the  plot,  a  fragment  of  native  soil,  and,  as  The  Times  of 
London  declares:  "gazed  in  awe,  and  recently,  with  some  dis- 
tress, at  the  encroaching  brambles,  briars,  docks  and  thistles 
now  smothering  what  must  have  been  a  pleasant  orchard."  The 
monument  was  never  built,  and  the  land  permitted  to  run  to 
seed,  although  a  Harvard  professor  who  shall  be  nameless, 
stoutly  declared  the  plot  "holy  ground." 


WINANT 


*  *  * 

IN  1945,  HOWEVER,  while  the  idea  for  the  memorial  was 

still  fresh,  an  architect  came  to  Swanton  Morley  and  consulted 
the  manorial  map  of  1692  on  which  the  site  was  based.  He  dis- 
covered, perhaps  with  some  trepidation,  the  true  site  of  the 
Lincoln  home  was  a  quarter  mile  away,  where  the  Angel  Inn 
stoixi.  In  fact,  portions  of  the  inn  incorporated  the  walls  of  Una 
original  house.  A  misreading  of  the  map  had  accounted  for  the 
blunder. 

Now  the  plot  thickens,  and  contains  a  tincture  of  mystery. 
The  National  Trust  immediately  took  steps  to  acquire  a  small 
paddock  westward  from  the  Angel  Inn;  and  today  holds  covenants 
on  a  further  five  acres,  including  the  building  itself.  But  no  one 
was  informed  that  a  mistake  had  occurred.  The  American  tour- 
ists  kept  on  gazing  at  the  brambly  orchard,  the  Harvard  pro- 
fessors issued  twenty-one  gun  salutes,  and  a  discreet  silence 
hovered  over  dock  and  thistle. 

Was  the  Trust  embarassed  by  the  error?  Undoubtedly.  Or 
was  secrecy  necessary  to  acquire  the  property  before  avid  de- 
velopers scented  the  commercial  potential?  The  motive  is 
shrouded.  A  fish  'n  chips  parlor  on  Lincoln's  ancestral  acres 
might  have  placed  a  severe  strain  upon  Atlantic  Alliance. 

*  *  * 

IN  ANY  CASE,  the  villagers  themselves  suspected  the  Trust 

had  chosen  the  wrong  site,  for  oral  tradition  dies  hard.  Finally, 
the  local  rector,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Walter,  looked  into  the  matter 
and  thought  it  rather  odd  the  National  Trust  owned  two  plots 
in  Swanton  Morley.  This  led  to  a  public  re-examination  of  the 

old  map.  ... 

The  rector  inclined  to  the  view  that  both  sites  had  been 
Lincoln  homes:  but  the  Trust,  somewhat  huffily,  declared  that 
any  memorial  must  stand  on  the  Angel  Inn  grounds  unless  new 
evidence  was  produced.  In  1944  there  was  enthusiasm  for  con- 
structing a  log  cabin  museum.  Considering  the  experience  of 
Boston  with  its  unlamented  log  cabin  information  booth  on  the 
Common,  it  may  be  just  as  well  this  edifice  never  materialized. 
Even  in  the  National  Trust  the  importance  of  the  Lincoln  family 
homestead  is  probably  secondary  to  the  importance  of  being 
Abraham.   
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local  Woman  Finds  Ancestor  of  Lincoln 
In  1624  Passenger  List  from  Ireland  if 


vofvln.  a  n'  d,myJS'ery  '"■  rcads'  "S-mucI- Lincoln,  come  to 
W Wor  Ah  h  En';l?nd  "w»^l""'R''='"'.  Mass.,  from  Hlngham, 
'known  trn^J"  ,L'nCn'n'S  "*  England  in  1637,  but  the  Martha 
(ora.^,nlI,„8  M  ErCct"firCi'.'-Srcnt-  110  ina'ried  «"»  over  as  a  tot 
IfS^SSL'^  S?mucl  (M«r-  with  her  family.  .3  years  earlier, 


llh.i)  Lincoln  of  Hinghnm,  Mass., 
I  circa  I6.".0.  was  recently  solved  by 
I  genealogist  Dave  Keiser  of  Philo- 
jdclphia  ,lnd  Uvo  Lnconla  womcnl 
.Mrs.  Mollis  W.  Smllli  of  Gilford 
'Ave.,  nnd  Miss  E.  Glesca  Palnc 
f«  neighbor,  furnished  information 
'which  established  Maltha's  rela- 
<lonship  to  the  16th  president 
|  Philadelphia  Historian's  Search  i,„a 


from  Ireland."  Until"  Kelscr  look- 
ed for  Ihe  answers,  Martha's  sur- 
name was  unknown. 

After  narrowing  It  down  to  Ihe 
possibility  that  she  was  a  Lyford, 
Kelscr  began  his  successful  New 
England  "witch  hunt"  In  which 
he  wrote  newspapers,  libraries, 
[(historical     societies,  authorities 
requesting 
And  unbe- 


H  year  old  senior  citizen  spends  hevenhtv-  it. 
his  retirement  solving  the  4^''7^iio^^V^ 


les  of  Lincoln's  life  and  death 
He  forwards  a  copy  from  the  Of- 
ficial Records  of  the  Lncoln-Clvll 
:«'»r  Society  ol  Philadelphia  'of 
iwhlcii  he  is  a  member,  for  March 
JIMS.     'Lincoln's  ,  progenitor,"  It 


N  H.  (the  former  Althea  Lyford  of 
Freemont)  located  for  him  In 
Charles  E.  Bank's  most  rarv 
1  lanters  of  the  Commonwealth" 
Ihe  ship's  papers  of  the  Lyford's' 
trip,  to   America,    showing  (he 


names  of  the  passengers  .'kei- 
ser, who  in  1961,  had  solved,  the 
century-old  mystery  of  why  Lin- 
coln,  thrice,  wrote  of  having  an- 
cestors in  Pennsylvania  (he  found 
six),  has  now  solved  a  300  year 
old  one.' 

Referred  to  Mrs.  Smllh 
Learning  of  a  Professor  Lyford 
in  Massachusetts,  Reiser  prompt- 
ly contacted  him  and  the  latter  in 
replying  to  questions,  said  that  it 
were  not  him,  but  an  aunt,  Mrs. 
Hollls  Smith  in  New  Hampshire, 
who  was  the  famlly-trev.  authority. 
Mrs.- Smith  wrote  that  she  had 
nothing  on  (he  Mordecal  Lyfordj 
family^  as  her  Lyfords  stemmed' 
Irom  another  source.  However, 
she  refercd  him  to  the  Essex  In- 
stitute Colcction  "Frances  Lyford 
and  His  Descendants",  describing 


his  first  appearance  In  Boston  In} 
1667.  ■ 

Two  Vears  later,  while  reading  . 

Planters  of  the  Commonwealth"  . 
by  C.  E.  Bank,  owned  by  hr([- 
friend  and  neighbor  Miss  Paine.  • 
Mrs.  Smith  noted  what  might  be  1 
of   Interest  to  her   Inquirer  In 
Pennsylvania.    Recorded     under  ', 
"Passengers  and  Ships"  for  the  • 
year  1624  aboard  tho  Charity  of 
London,  were  the  names  of  Rev. 
John  Lyford  ol  Loughall,  Armagh, 
Ireland,  to  Pfynjouth,"  fiis  fam- 
ily: Mrs.  Sarah  Lyford  and  chil- 
dren, Obadiah,  Mordccai,  Martha. 
Ann  and  Ruth.  —  The  daughter 
Martha  proving  to  be  Ihe  long 
sought  person  for  his  project!  At 
long  last  it  was  established  that 
Sam  Lincoln's  bride  of  1649  was 
Martha  Lyford,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  John  Lyford,  the  first  ord- 
ained minister  sent  to  Plymouth 


Mrs.  Smith  has  long  been  Inter- 
ested In  chartering  family  lines  as 
passed  down  to  her  for  her  de- 
scenddenls. 


1  tsr^SOrF^^ 
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-«.*«  Who  Was  the  Second  Tallest  President? 


The  article,  in  the  October 
25  Bulletin,  "The  Tallest  Pres- 
ident," by  Dr.  Herman  Blum, 
.  mv  fellow-member  in  the  Phil, 
adelphia  Lincoln-Civil  War  So- 
ciety, was  must  interesting,  but 
hardly  convincing  in  its  ef- 
forts to  prove  thai: 

(1)  Lincoln,  our  tallest  Pres. 
Ident,   was   merely   six  feet 

'  three  and  three-quarter  inch-' 
es,  and 

(2)  Lyndon  Johnson's  (pi)s.  ! 
slblc)   sin   feet,   ihree  inches 
made  him  our  second  tallest 
President. 

Several  years  ago  f  learned 
to  doubt  the  estimates  of  fam- 
ous   men's    heights    when  I 
wrote  three  embassies  asking 
.  lor  General  de  Gaulle's  eleva- 
tion.  One  embassy     stated  it 
was  six  feet.  II  inches 
,     What  Artist  Carpenter,  who 
,  measured  Lincoln  in  his  stock.  I 
ing   feet  and  got   six  feet, 
j  Ihree  and  three-quarter  inch- 
es, did  not  know— and,  seem, 
ingly,  Dr.  Blum-,s  that  men 
are  taller  earlier  in  the  day  I  i 
than  later 

Many  a  smallish  candidate 
'or  a  policeman's  job  has 
spent  Ihe  day  in  bed  before 


4 


Those  two'portraits  hlnf  at  the  lankiness  of  pr«i^„,  i  u  .  "*__ 

Philip  VVHson,  an,  Oeneral  Washi^,  V^^S^S^^ 


taking  a  height  examination. 
So,  Lincoln,  as  he  started  his 
day,  probably  was  six  feet, 
four,  even  without  the  rare 
"vertical  elasticity,"  Dr.  Blum 
credits  to  him. 

In  Dr.  Blum's  list  of  25 
Presidents,  heights  are  given 
to  the  half  inch.  The  law 
of  averages  would  have  had 
12  give  their  heights  to  Ihe 
half  inch,  but  hardly  25.  And 
there  was  some  crowding  ai 
the  six-foot  level,  according  to 
his  figures.  Seven  were  just 
six  feet.  This  is  unbelievable 
Their  "six  feet"  probably 
started  at,  .say.  five  feel,  lP/4 
Inches.  Its  undoubtedly  a  presi- 


dential prerogative  to  state 
(heights  in  "upcoming"  inches. 

Perhaps  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
six  feet,  three  inches  as  some 
.adoring  secretary  reported  to 
Dr.  Blum.  If  however,  he  were 
\but  six  feet,  two  and  five- 
jjeighth  inches,  he  did  whal  all 
Presidents  would  do— with  the 
exception,  probably,  of  George 

Washington,  who,  as  we  are 
told,  never  told  a  lie. 
I     conclude   that  George 
'Washington,  not  I  yndon  John- 
son  was   our  second  tallest 


President.  To  find  General 
Washington's      height     1    rc- ' 

[rrC,d.cl°  a  familv  heirloom, 
the  1KS8  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica.  It  said: 

"Washington  measured  just 
six  feet  when  prepared  for 
burial,  but  his  height  in  his 
prime,  as  given  in  his  order 
,  for  clothes  from  London  was 
three  inches  more.'' 

I  say,  on  that  basis.  Lincoln 
was  first  m  height' and  Wash- 
ington was  second. 

David  S.  Keiser 

7733  Hill  Rd. 
Bhila  Pa  19117 


A  Concession 

When  Dr.  Herman  Blum  dis- 
.  covered  last  summer  that  Pres- 
ident I.\ndon  Johnson  was  6'3" 
'all  and  I,  shortly  thereafter 
came   upon  a   reference  that 
George  Washington  as  a  young 
man  save  his  height  to  his  Ion- 
don  tailor  as  6'3".  I  suggested 
the    possibility    ihat  George 
Washington  might  have  been 
the  taller  of  the  two-and  thus 
our  second  tallest  President. 
•     Recently  I  wrote  the  Presi- 
dent   for    "his  stock.ng-feet 
height  t„  the  nearest  eighth 
«  an  Inch."  and  the  Novem- 
ber 8,  1968  reply  stated:  /"In 
response  to  your  recent  let- 
ter of  Inquiry,  President  John- 
,  »on  li  iut  feet  V/,  Inches  tall  " 


to  Mr.  Joh^spn 

Deferring  to  new  testimony 
so   definite,    I   concede  that 
6'3'/j"  Mr.  LBJ  is  easily  our 
second    tallest    Chief  Magis- 
trate.   Because  his  secretary, 
Juanila   D,   Roberts,  advised 
Mr.  Blum  last  May  Johnson's 
height  was  6'3";  and  now  as- 
sured me  his  November  eleva- 
tion is  fi'31/]".  I  figure  our  pres- 
ent White  House  Incumbent  is' 
growing  at  the  rate  of  half-an^. 
Inch  per  half-year,    i  nasten 
in   my  concession  before  he  ' 
grows  another  half  inch  and  ' 
takes  "top"  priority  away  from  l 
the,  "six   foot   four,   nearly"  , 
reuord  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

David  S.  Keiser  '  , 
Elkins  Park,  Pa. 


■iffie  Things 
Happening  in 
'The  Big  City 


By  James  Smart 


hamALlnrn,nPE^TS:  ^  S'  KeiS6r'  a  local  A"ra- 
r^m    1,1  enthus,ast.  visited  John  T.  Lincoln  of. 

fto,  (\direCt,  des«"dant  °f  an  earlier  Abra- 

wa?a  "  ttnt  ntrMln  "I?  Mass->  while  Llnco1" 
was  a  patient  at  Mercy-Fitzgerald  Hospital. 

coin  hi?  W3S  an°thrf  patiiSnt  in  the  room  wl"l  Lin- 
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nglish,  but  he's  a  Lincoln 


Mrs.  Ethel  Baitclley  of  Dereham,  England, 
who  said  "'We're  just  about  the  only  blood 


|lN  l.l'CIMM  I..  I' HANKS 

DEREI I  AM,  England  (UP1)  —  The 
boy  willi  the  jutting  chin  and  gangly 
limbs  looked  up  from  the  fireplace. 

"I  may  be  English,"  he  said,  stoking  the 
coals,  "bin  I'm  still  a  Lincoln." 

Tt  has  been  300  years  and  a  score  of  genera- 
tions since  the  forefathers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
slung  satk  over  Ihoir  shoulders  and  set  off  from 
the  east  Kii^lish  coast  for  Her  Majesty's  fledg- 
ling colony  across  the  sea. 

But  there  is  a  clan  here  in  the  foggy  village 
of  Dereham  that  has  not  forgotten. 

"We're  just  'bout  the  only  blood  Lincolns  left 
'round  these  parts  and  we're  proud  ot  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Ethel  Battelley,  a  plump  woman  in  a 
hand-sewn  apron. 

Airs.  Battelley's  mother  was  a  Lincoln,  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  impov- 
erished weaver  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
1637  to  become  the  great-great-great-great- 
grcat  grandfather  of  President  Lincoln. 

It  is  not  only  Mrs.  Battelley's  name  that 
speaks  up  for  her  Lincoln  heritage.  She  has 
three  tall,  lanky  sons,  each  carrying  the  unmis- 
takably Linrolnesque  features — jutting  chin, 
square  jaw,  sharp,  chiseled  facial  structure. 


UPI  TELEPHOTO 

Lincolns  around  these  parts,"  shows  a  Por- 
trait of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  two  of  her  sons. 


The  Dattelleys  arc  a  working  class  family 
who  live  in  a  small  brick  house  and  like  to 
spend  their  time  down  at  the  pub  or  at  home 
chatting  around  a  coal  fire.  Airs.  Battelley's 
husband  is  a  truck  driver.  Her  son,  Martin,  31, 
the  one  she  thinks  looks  most  like  Lincoln,  is  a 
postman.  Christopher,  28,  whose  birthday  falls 
two  days  after  Lincoln's,  is  a  civil  servant  and 
plays  cricket  on  a  county  team. 

Mrs.  Battelley's  sons  may  not  have  much 
thought  for  politics  but  according  to  townsfolk 
who  call  them  "the  battling  Baltelleys,"  they 
play  soccer  every  weekend  "with  the  guts  of  a 
thoroughbred  Lincoln." 

"All  I  can  say  is  they're  a  pack  of  rebels," 
said  Mrs.  Batteley.  "You  should  see  them  on 
the  soccer  lield.  And  Martin's  always  speaking 
"ut  and  getting  people's  hacks  up." 

Martin  looks  much  like  a  skinnier  version  of 
Lincoln,  beardless,  strong-voiced  and  articu- 
late. 

"1  don't  know  that  many  details  about  Abe," 
he  said. 

"But  1  like  the  way  he  spoke  bis  mind.  He 
wasn't  afraid  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  and  I  like 
to  think  I'm  a  bit  that  way." 


Mrs.  Haltelley  llne.w  a  now  hac  <>(  coal  on 
the  fire  and  brewed  some  tea.  "You  won't  see 
any  log  cabins  'round  here  but  we've  always 
been  proud  of  one  thing-  and  you  might  as  well 
call  it  the  Lincoln  in  us  -we  have  no  patience 
for  anything  crooked,  anything  deceitful." 

Mrs.  Ballelley  remembers  when  she  became 
really  aware  of  her  Lincoln  connections.  "Of 
course,  I'd  known  about  it  for  many  years,  but 
il  really  came  to  the  fore  w  hen  the  Americans 
came  over  during  the  war,"  she  said 

"A  Iiu^e  black  car  drove  up  and  some  tojv- 
ri inking  American  got  out  all  in  medals  and 
brass  buttons.  They  called  my  cousin  in  from 
the  garden  and  introduced  her  as  a  direct  des- 
cendant of  Abe  Lincoln.  She  bad  on  an  old 
Mackintosh  <md  bit:  Wellington  boots  and  a  hid- 
eous old  hai.  We  always  laugh  when  we  think  of 
her  shaking  hands  w  ith  him  Iweause  she'd  been 
cleaning  out  the  chicken  bouse." 

The  Lincoln  stock  came  from  Dereham  and 
the  nearby  market  towns  of  llingham,  Norwich 
and  Swanton  Morley.  The  Battclleys  and  their 
cousins  are  the  only  remaining  blood  relations 
of  Lincoln  in  Britain  hut  many  scraps  "I  history 
on  the  original  Lincolns  still  exist  in  church  reg- 
isters and  library  ar  chives. 

The  registers  revea]  that  most  ol  the  early 
Lincolns  were  minor  gentry  hard-working 
farmers  of  the  middle  yeoman  class  and  parish 
priests. 


LINCOLN  DESCENDANTS    Mrs.  Klin 
blood  relali 


mw  ittrmn  ffj 


ail  "I  I  he  Hill,  prcsidcnl  of  Ihe  United 
laics.  Her  sons,  from  lei t,  an-  Martin, 


ship  to  Ahuli. mi  Lincoln,  looks  al  .1  por-       31,  Christopher,  28,  and  Ia'n,  26 

English  Lincolns 


eritage 


it 


By  LUCINDA  L.  FRANKS 

DEREHAM,  England  (UPI) 
—  The  buy  with  the  jutting 
chin  and  gangly  limbs  looked 
Up  Iron]  the  fireplace. 

"1  may  be  English.''  he 
said,  stoking  the  coals,  "but 
I'm  still  a  Lincoln. 

It  lias  been  300  years  since 
the  forefathers  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  slung  sacks  over 
their  shoulders  and  sot  off 
from  1  he  easl  English  coasl 
for  I  h  i-  Majesty's  fledgling 
colony  across  the  sea. 

HUT  THERE  is  a  clan  111 
I  he  foggy  English  ullage  of 
Dereham  that  has  not  forgot- 
ten 

"We're  j  u  s  I  'b  out  1  he 
only  blood  lincolns  left 
'round  these  parts  and  we're 
proud  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Ethel 
Eallelloy,  a  plump  woman  in 
a  handsewn  apron. 

Mrs.  Bettelley's  mother 
was  a  Lincoln,  a  direct  des- 
cendant of  Samuel  Lincoln, 
the  impoverished  weaver 
who  emigrated  to  American 
in  1637  to  become  the 
great-great-great-great-great 
grandfather  of  President  Lin- 
coln. 

IT  IS  NOT  only  Mrs.  Bet- 
telley's name  that  speaks  up 
for  her  Lincoln  heritage.  She 
has  three  tall  lanky  sons, 
each  carrying  the  unmistak- 
able Ltncolonesque  features 
—  jutting  chin,  square  jaw, 
sharp,  chiseled  facial  struc- 
ture. 

The  Battelleys  arc  a  work- 
ing class  family  who  live  in  a 
small  brick  house  and  like  to 
spend  their  time  down  at  the 
pub  or  at  home  chatting 
around  a  coal  fire.  Mrs.  Bat- 
lelley's  husband  is  a  truck 
driver.  Martin,  31,  the  son 
she  thinks  looks  most  like 
Lincoln,  is  a  postman,  Chris- 
topher, 28,  whose  birthday 
falls  two  days  after  Ltncon's, 
is  a  civil  servant  and  lan,  26. 
is  an  engineer  and  plays 
cricket  on  a  county  team. 

Mrs.  Raltelley's  sons  may 
nol  have  much  thought  for 
polities  but  according  to 
townsfolk  who  call  tlicm 
The  Battling  Battelleys." 
they  play  soccer  every  week- 
cud  "with  the  guts  of  a  thor- 
oughbred Lincoln." 


"ALL  I  CAN  say  is  they're 
a  pack  of  rebels,"  said  Mrs. 
Battelley.  "You  should  see 
them  on  the  soccer  fields. 
And   Martin's  always  speak- 


his  mind,  lie  wasn't  afraid  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade  and 
like   to   think   1  111  a  bit  that 

way." 

MRS.  BATTELLEY  threw  a 
new  bag  of  coal  on  the  lire 
and  brewed  some  tea.  "You 
«  ou  t  .see  any  log  cabins 
round  here  but  we've  always 
been  proud  of  one  thing  — 
and  you  might  as  well  call  it 
the  Lincoln  in  us  —  we  have 
no  pal  1  c  11  c  v  for  anything 
crooked,  any  thing  deceitful." 

Mrs.  Battelley  remembers 
when  .she  became  really 
aware  of  her  Lincoln  ennec- 
tions.  Of  course  I'd  known 
about  11  for  many  years,  but 
it  really  came  to  the  lore 
when  the  Americans  came 
during  the  war,"  she 

said. 

A  huge  black  car  drove 
up  and  .some  tup-ranking 
American  got  out  all  in  med 
als  and  brass  buttons.  They 
called  my  cousin  in  from  the 
garden  and  introduced  her  as 
a  direct  descendant  of  Abe 
Lincoln.  She  had  on  an  old 
mackintosh  and  big  Welling- 
ton boots  and  a  hideous  old 
hat.  We  always  laugh  when 
we  think  of  her  shaking 
hand;,  with  him  because 
she'd  been  cleaning  out  the 
chicken  house." 

THE  LINCOLN  slock  came 
from  Dereham  and  the  near- 
by market  towns  of  Hingham, 
Norwich  and  Swanton  Mor- 
lcy  The  Battelleys  and  then- 
cousins  are  Ihe  only  remain- 
ing blood  relations  of  Lincoln 
in  Britain  but  many  scraps  of 
history  on  the  original  Lin- 
colns still  exist  in  church  re- 
gisters and  library  archives. 

The  registers  reveal  most 
of  the  early  Lincolns  were 
minor  gentry  —  hard- 
working farmers  of  Ihe  mid- 
dle yeoman  class  and  parish 
priests. 

But  a  few  were  rebels.  The 
story  of  Samuel  Lincoln,  who 
renounced  his  homeland  and 
struck  out  lor  America  at 
age  15.  is  a  legend  through- 
out eastern  England. 


tious  woman,  who  according 
to  documents  "had  particular 
loathing  lor  Samuel's  father, 
Edward,  and  a  mighty  influ- 
ence over  Richard." 

When  Samuel  was  in  his 
teens.  li  i  e  h  a  r  d  died. 
Richard's  will,  winch  due  to 
the  urgings  of  his  wile  disin- 
herited Edward  and  forced 
him  to  leave  home  to  find  his 
fortune,  helped  to  shape  Ihe 
course  of  American  history. 

EDWARD  WAS  an  embit- 
tered and  poverty-stricken 
man.  rebellious  and  never 
satisfied  with  his  lot  after  his 
father's  death. 

His  son  Samuel  also  was 
discontent.  He  became  a 
weaver's  apprentice  in  Hing- 
ham and  fell  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Robert  Peck,  a  mav- 
erick Anglican  minister  who 
defied  a  church  order  to  deco- 
rate his  communion  altar 
wiih  religious  statues  and 
trappings.  Peck  took  an  axe 
and  chopped  the  altar  to 
pieces  instead. 

Peck,  subsequently  excom- 
municated from  the  church 
gathered  up  Ins  followers 
and  urged  them  to  sever 
their  ties  with  England.  "No 
more  tarrying  here,"  he  said.  I 
"Let  us  swear  fidelity  to  one 


mother  and  so  resolve  for 
■Jew  England." 

HIS  PARISH  sold  their 
liouses  and  furniture,  there 
heirlooms  —  pewter,  silver- 
spoons,  spruce  chests  —  at  a 
town  auction  and  made  for 
the  seaport  with  only  burlap 
sacks  on  their  backs. 

Shortly  afterward.  Samuel, 
then  15,  packed  up  his  be- 
longings and  sailed  for 
America  with  his  master 
weaver  in  1637.  With  his  two 
brothers,  who  also  emigrated. 
Samuel  founded  the  town  of 
Hingham  in  Massachusetts. 
Six  generations  later  camej 
Abraham,  the  Sixteenth  Pres-j 
ident  of  the  United  States.  ! 


S  A  M  U  E  L  S  GRANDFA- 
THER. Richard  Lincoln  from 
Hingham.  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  the  Lincoln 
stock  and  according  to  17th 
century  documents  "a  land- 
owner whose  eye  was  filled 
with  the  ladies." 

Richard  divorced  Samuel's 
grandmother  and  proceeded 
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British  'Abe'  Plans 


,  ,   ,.,  /    BY  VAXES 

fChicaqo  Tribune  Press  Servicel 

EAST  DEREHAM,  England,  1 
April  11— Martin  Battelley,  32,  j 
i  postman  in  this  small  Norfolk 
own  who  resembles  his  kins- 
nan  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
doing  his  homework  today  for  a 
trip  to  Springfield,  111. 

Battelley,  who  is  tall,  thin, 
and  angular,  and  has  deep  blue 
eyes,  has  cabled  his  plans  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  visit  in 
Springfield  "anytime  after 
May."  He  has  been  invited  to 
visit  there  because  of  his 
Lincoln  look." 

"All  he  needs  is  a  chin-strap 
beard,"  commented  a  friend.  A 
London  newspaper  reporting 
the  invitation  promptly  drew 
the  beard  on  Battelley's  photo. 

Collects  Local  Lore 
But  Battelley,  only  one  of  i 
four  brothers  who  has  the  long  j 
lean  Lincoln  lock,  is  convinced  i 
looks  aren't  enough  fo-  this 
Illinois  pilgrimare  to  which  he  | 
is  looking  forward  so  much.  He  ; 


MORGAN 

is  busy  accumulating  a  file  of 
;ocal  Lincoln  lore  to  take  with 
him. 

His  source  material  all  lies 
within  a  few  miles  from  home. 
Only  f  i  v  e  miles  away  is 
Swan  ton  Moreley,  where  early 
Lincolns  are  buried.  Only  nine 
mile<  away  is  Hingham,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln's  forebears 
moved  in  the  17th  century  from 
Swanton  Morley,  prior  to  their 
sailing  to  America. 

Wife  May  Come 

Battelley  already  has  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  local  post 
office  for  the  Springfield  trip. 
He  is  hoping  his  wife^  Sybil  can 
come  too  and  is  looking  for 
ways  of  raising  cash  for  the 
extra  personal  expenses  her 
trip  would  involve. 

Should  his  wife  be  invited, 
Battelley  already  has  standby 
arrangements  for  Jane,  their  3 
months  old  daughter.  Jane  is  to 
stay  with  her  grandmother 
Battelley,  whose  mother  was 
Alice  Lincoln  of  Hingham. 


[TRIBUNE  Staff  Photo] 

Visiting  Land  of  Lincoln 

Martin  Betteley,  32,  of  East  Bereham,  England,  and  his 
wife,  Sybil,  relax  at  O'Hare  airport.  A  distant  relative  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  family,  he  will  visit  home  of  the 
famous  Civil  war  president. 

Looking  more  like  Abraham  Lincoln  than  anyone  else  who 
got  off  the  plane  from  England  yesterday,  Martin  Battelley,  32, 
an  East  Dereham,  England,  postman,  and  a  distant  relative  of 
the  Civil  war  president,  began  a  tour  of  Lincoln's  homeland. 

Tho  his  5  feet  11-inch  stature  is  slightly  less  than  Lincoln's 
he  was  chosen  to  make  the  trip  because  of  his  general 
resemblance  and  relationship. 

Battelley  said  the  family  is  not  sure  of  the  exact  lineage  to 
Lincoln.  "My  mother  is  the  real  authority  on  Lincoln,"  he  said, 
noting  she  had  found  a  lack  of  records  on  the  family  in  the 
years  from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  the  early  19th. 

"I've  read  a  fair  bit,"  Battelley  said,  but  admitted  he  had 
just  begun  studying  the  Lincoln  family  since  offered  the  trip  to 
America  by  a  Springfield  hotel. 

He  was  offered  the  trip  after  the  TRIBUNE  printed  a  story 
on  the  Battelley  family  Feb.  12.  Raymond  W.  Johnston, 
manager  of  the  Leland  hotel  in  Springfield  wrote  to  the  family 
and  offered  the  tour.  Mrs.  Battelley  suggested  Martin  because 
he  was  the  one  of  four  brothers  who  most  resembles  Lincoln. 


Abe's  3d  'cousin9  honest  about  lineage 


By  Larry  S.  Finley     x  i  f\ .vj  >1'° 

Martin  F.  Batteiley  of  East  Dereham,  Eng- 
land, did  look  a  bit  like  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  dimly-lit  hospitality  lounge  at  O'Hare  Air- 
port. 

Batteiley  and  his  attractive  wife,  Sybil,  had 
just  made  their  way  through  customs  when 
they  were  swept  into  the  BOAC  lounge  where 
photographers,  reporters  and  assorted  pub- 
licity men  were  waiting. 

The  tall,  angular  Briton  is  supposed  to  be  a 
third  cousin,  twice  removed,  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

A  wire  service  ran  a  story  on  him  in  March. 
A  Springfield  hotel  owner  read  the  story  and 
invited  him  over  to  see  the  city  where  Lincoln 
spent  many  years.  > 

"MY  MOTHER  IS  THE  REAL  authority  on 
Lincoln  lore,"  Batteiley  said  Wednesday  as 
photographers  snapped  away. 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  the  lineage  from 


Abraham  Lincoln 


the  Great  Emancipator  to  Martin  Batteiley, 
British  postman,  was  a  little  clouded  over  the 
years. 

"The  latter-day  Lincolns  in  England  died 
out  somewhere  in  the  mid-18th  Century,"  he 
said,  but  if  he  can  discover  the  whereabouts 
of  an  ancestor  in  about  1804  or  1805,  he  may 
have  a  clear  family  tree. 

"WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  NAME  a  son  after 
Lincoln?"  a  reporter  asked. 
"No." 

"Well,  do  you  wish  your  mother  had  given 
you  Lincoln  for  a  middle  name?" 

"I  might  not  have  really  enjoyed  it  when  I 
was  growing  up,"  he  said.  "I  consider  'Lin- 
coln' a  surname  not  a  middle  name." 

The  Lincoln  look-alike  and  his  wife  will 
spend  a  couple  days  in  Chicago  and  then  go  to 
Springfield.  There  the  hotel  man  sponsoring 
the  trip,  will  show  him  around  and  show  him 
off  at  civic  meetings  and  "maybe  even  before 
the  constitutional  convention." 


Martin  F.  Batteiley 


»  J  J  o^c  m.  ft>  // 


THE  LIFE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


The  name  Lincoln  is  first  a  place-name,  and  then,  by  its  appli- 
cation to  residents  in  that  place,  a  family  name.  It  goes  back 
to  the  days  of  Roman  occupation  of  England,  and  shares  with 
Cologne  on  the  Rhine  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  two  names 
that  preserve  the  Latin  abbreviation  for  "colonia,"  or  colony. 
"Lind-colonia"  by  successive  abbreviations  became  Lincoln ;  the 
silent  letter  I  is  reminiscent  of  this  derivation.  The  family  of 
Lincoln  presumably  originated  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  but  that 
is  too  far  remote  for  any  accurate  knowledge. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  American  Lincolns 
are  descended  from  those  of  that  name  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  lived  in  Hingham,  England;  and  in  the  faith  that  this 
was  true,  a  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  dedicated  in  the  old 
church  in  that  English  village  as  the  World  War  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  orator  who  represented  the  United  States  on  that 
occasion  was  no  other  than  the  American  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  St.  James,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Davis,  and  his  speech, 
as  printed  in  the  English  newspapers,  was  a  good  one.  The 
question  upon  which  the  connection  depends  is :  was  Samuel  Lin- 
coin,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1637,  sailing  from  Yarmouth 
April  eighth,  arriving  in  Boston,  June  twentieth,  and  after  a  brief 
residence  with  his  employer  Francis  Lawes  in  Salem,  making  his 
home  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  the  same  Samuel  who  was 
baptized  in  Hingham,  Old  England,  Sunday,  August  24,  1622? 
If  so,  he  would  have  been  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he  reached 
New  England,  assuming  that  he  was  baptized  within  a  few  days 
after  his  birth.  But  Samuel  Lincoln  who  came  over  with  Francis 
Lawes  in  1637  gave  his  age  as  nineteen,  and  when  he  died  in 
1690  his  age  was  given  as  seventy-one.  We  can  not  very  well 
believe  that  his  baptism  was  postponed  four  years,  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  his  father,  Edward  Lincoln,  to  appear  at  somewhat 
regular  intervals  at  the  old  Hingham  church  with  a  baby  for  bap- 
tism, and  he  did  so  appear  on  March  28,  1619,  with  a  son  Daniel. 
This  practically  forbids  our  believing  that  Samuel  was  born  to 
the  same  parents  in  that  same  year. 


THE  LINCOLNS  25 

However,  there  is  one  possibility  that  must  be  reckoned  with. 
Samuel  Lincoln,  being  only  fifteen,  but  apprenticed  to  an  em- 
ployer who  wanted  to  take  him  to  America  and  Samuel  himself 
greatly  desiring  to  go,  may  have  marked  his  age  up  a  matter  of 
four  years  in  fear  lest  his  youth  should  cause  his  refusal,  or  in 
desire  that  he  might  earlier  reach  his  majority  in  the  freedom  of 
the  new  world.  I  should  like  to  accept  this  as  the  case ;  for  there 
is  considerable  reason  to  believe  that  the  Lincolns  of  Hingham 
in  the  new  world  came  from  Hingham  in  the  old  world*  It  is 
but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  the  hypothesis  of  misrepresenta- 
tion of  his  own  age  by  Samuel  Lincoln  does  not  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty, which  involves  a  longer  genealogical  discussion  than  is 
here  practicable,  and  with  no  sure  answer  to  the  question. 

Whatever  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  English  lineage,  the 
first  American  ancestor  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  male  line, 
was  Samuel  Lincoln,  He  was  born  in  England,  apprenticed  as  a 
weaver,  and  came  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  June  20,  1637.  He 
died  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  May  26,  1690,  aged  seventy- 
one.  He  married  in  America,  before  1650,  Martha,  whose  sur- 
name is  unknown.  She  died  April  10,  1693.  Samuel  and 
Martha  Lincoln  became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
eight  survived  them.  Their  fourth  child,  Mordecai,  was  born  at 
Hingham,  Massachusetts,  June  14,  1657,  and  died  November  8, 
1727,  aged  seventy. 

Mordecai  Lincoln  was  an  iron  founder.  He  married  Sarah 
Jones,  daughter  of  Abraham  Jones,  of  Hull.  She  died  before 
February  17,  1701-2,  on  which  date  he  took  a  second  wife.  It 
is  probably  through  Sarah's  father  that  the  name  Abraham  be- 
came prominent  in  the  Lincoln  family. 

The  eldest  son  of  Mordecai  Lincoln  and  his  wife  Sarah  Jones 
was  Mordecai  Lincoln,  who  was  born  in  Hingham,  Massa- 

♦Lea  and  Hutchinson,  in  their  Ancestry  of  Ltncoln{  have  accepted  and 
made  popular  the  theory  of  the  rise  of  the  Lincoln  family  in  Hingham  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  upon  their  authority  that  the  bust  was  erected  a  im  Waldo 
Lincoln,  in  his  new  History  of  the  Lincoln  Family  is  skeptical  about  it.  1 
should  be  the  more  glad  to  believe  that  Lea  and  Hutchinson  were  right  in 
this  particular,  because  I  have  found  them  wrong  io  «o  many  other  matter*. 


I.  THE  ENGLISH  LINCOLNS 

A.  THE  LINCOLNS  OF  OLD  HINGHAM 


On  several  visits  I  have  personally  examined  the  records  of  Hingham, 
Norfolk,  England.  I  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  rector  and  espe- 
cially of  his  brother,  Rev.  F.  Bentley  Greeves,  who  undertook  for  me  a 
thorough  search  of  the  Hingham  Church  Registers.  I  have  compared  these 
carefully  with  those  given  by  Lea  and  Hutchinson,  and  have  supplied  some 
omissions  from  their  list.  Where  names  and  dates  vary,  I  have  preferred 
those  of  Mr.  Greeves. — W.  E.  B. 

1600 

Richard  Lyncolne,  the  sone  of  Edward  Lyncolne,  was  baptized  the  XX 
daie  of  Septeber. 

Annes  Lincolne,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  Lincolne,  was  baptized  the  XV 
daie  of  Marche. 

1601 

Willm  Lyncolne  was  buried  the  [illegible]  daie  of  June. 
Roberte  Lincolne,  the  sone  of  George  Lincolne,  was  baptized  the  XVIII 
daie  of  October. 

Robert  Lincolne  and  Annes  Bore  [?],  maried  XVIII  daie  of  October. 

1603 

Roberte  Lincolne  and  Annes  Harman  were  maried  the  VII  daie  of  No- 

veber. 

Alice  L  incolne  the  daughter  of  Roberte  Lincolne  was  baptized  the  fore- 
sail I  [i.  e.  February  19]  daie. 

1605 

Judeth  i  incolne,  the  daughter  [of]  Hughe  Lincolne  was  baptized  the 

foresaid  [August  18]  daie. 
Richard  Lincolne  and  Alice  Howse  were  married  the  XX  daie  of  October. 

1606 

Sarah,  daughter  of  Edward  Lincon,  bapt.  13th  daie  of  April. 
Anthonie  Lincon  son  of  George  Lincon  was  bapt;  ye  17th  of  August. 
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THE  COTTAGE 
HINGHAM 
NORFOLK 
NR9  4HU 
ENGLAND 


18th  January,  1978. 


i  c- 


Dear  Kr .   Colby,     fa  ; 

'      ».  Becto,  has  ^fKSS  "  1  deSl  Wltb 
all  matters  concerning  our  Churcn  reg 

.      Pn,1and     i   shall  be  very  pleased  to 
When  you  come  to  England     1  &^  ^  register  in 

sho*  you  our  church,  ,th  fl  1   ;entered.         *hen  you 

wnich  Samuel  Din  coin  ou  contac*  me,    so  that 

kn0V  the  date  of  your  v  sit,^^  ^.^  &w&y  yery  eariy  xn 
I  may  keep  it  free  ^  ^  August. 

September,   but  plan 

i  4.-  -nerhaps  it  vould 

Hith  regard  to  striving  ««»°*^;  putPyou  on  th*  right 
b.  wise  to  get   erections  xn  Lon don  to  p       y  ^  >  eto. 

road  out  of  London.         One  »"e*  *n°  m^  ht  oniy  confuse  you. 
vhat  diversions  there  ...     be  -  end  I       g^  ^  Baldook, 
Yon  should  hea^for  """'^^  and  Thetford.         The  next 
Royston,   Hevmarket     Barton  ^  and     here,   „hen  you 

town  after  Thetford  is  cand  side  of  the  road 

reach  the  War  Memorial  on  the  1.1  ^  ^  school  on  the 

you  turn  left.  Carry  on  »»«^* ■  round  it.  Ttum  rifih* 
right  of  the  11     eventually!  bring  you  into  Hingham 

here  and  this  road  ^  06s.roaaS  and  straight 

past  the  church.         Come  oyer  ^  &  vhite  nouse 

across  the  green  facing  you  o  iffimediately  beyond 

on  the  left  of  the  road  and  my  gates  might 
this  house.         The  trip  is  just  over  t> 

To   canfgo1ver\ogetherr4  e^  " 
x   BUppose  there 

This  always  seems  rat  her  'le  havc  added  years  to 

for  any  number  of  reasons,  young  P*^1  j        Jf  ^c 

their  age  -  ^st  as  older.  P*^1'  not  the  Samuel  who 

Samuel  vho  sailed  with  ^"^•/^ee  and  make  his  vay 
was  baptised  here,   v  y  entirely  composed  of 

to   join  a   settlement  whxcn  vab 


UH£  GF.ll 


i 


Bingham  people?  Surely,  it  was  because  he  wanted  to  join 
his  friends  and  relationsc 

I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  show  you  all  you  want  to  see 
and  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 


Yours  sincerely, 
Parish  Archivist*. 
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-  ~      •-.     ./  (• 


■r  f  >  •     ?,  j-    #r  j»  j  ri  i      ."'rr  '  *»'~  **  -• 

f      -     c        *  c    ;'  "°  ■  ; 

rj  il'i  *?    6  '■■  \  *•'  k~&  -  XT "  •    £  •£  -  - 


-    r  "-  .         ...  -    a  -  -        -        .  -    -  ■ 
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■    •  -     ,  ;•  '  r 


Richard  Colby 

t-c^y  Jr^c^c^ 

"^i  ^  ^  j 

J  rL«JU^  ^ 


English  Puritanical 


Line 


1)V  CHARLOTTE  AVEliSTER  JORDAN 

DURING  the  last  year  the  en- 
tire country  has  been  fol- 
lowing- with  interest  the 
achievements  of  every  note- 
worthy Pilgrim  descendant,  and  their 
name  is  legion  as  they  are  being 
dragged  into  the  limelight  for  jus- 
tifiable exploitation  in  this  their 
great  tercentenary. 

Let  us  then  usher  in  the  month  in 
which  Lincoln's  birthday  falls  by  giv- 
ing credit  to  the  Puritan  colony  of 
Hingham,  Mass,  one  of  whose  pioneer 
band,  Samuel  Lincoln  of  old  Hing- 
ham, England,  was  the  fourth  great- 
grandfather of   Abraham  Lincoln, 

This  fact  was  clearly  proved  eleven 
years  ago  in  "The  Ancestry  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  a  volume  carefully 
coinuiied  after  much  researching  on 
both  continents  by  the  English  and 
Aprerican  authors,  Lea  and  Hutchin- 
son. And  the  fact  of  this  undoubted 
l:n<-.age  .  has  been  formally  accepted 
t"v  if-e  fftirie  land  church  of  St.  An- 
ii'rlv's  of  Hingham,  England,  in 
whose  registry  is  the  baptismal 
record  of  Samuel  Lincoln,  the  pioneer, 
who,  with  a  band  of  fellow  parish- 
ioners, left  old  Hingham  village 
when  archbishop  and  king  announced 
their  determination  to  complete  the 
work  begun  by  King  James  and  "har- 
ry all  the  Puritans  out  of  England." 
The  name  of  Lincoln  originated  in 
Norfolk  county,  England,  and  Abra- 
ham.   Lincoln's    English     lineage  is 


among  the  clearest  and  most  per- 
fectly proved  pedigrees. 

Young  Samuel  Lincoln  and  his  de- 
scendants shared  the  privations  of 
the  Puritan  colony,  which  frequently 
intermarried  with  the  nearby  colon- 
ists of  Plymouth  and  later  joined 
forces  with  them  against  the  Indians, 
especially  in  King  Philip's  war — 
county  neighbors  in  the  old  world,  coun- 
ty neighbors  in  the  new. 

Later  on  Mordeeai  Lincoln,  Samuel 
Lincoln's  son,  migrated  from  "Ye  Free 
Plantation  of  New  Hingham"  to  New- 
Jersey,  and  shortly  after  moved  on  to 
Pennsylvania.  Here  the  family  set  up 
a  forge  and  some  of  the  original  iron- 
works are  still  in  existence.  In  the 
next  century  we  find  them  in  Virginia, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  (the  Presi- 
dent's grandfather,  for  whom  he  was 
named)  was  killed  by  the  Indians. 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Lincoln 
wanderings  from  tins  point — from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky,  where  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  was  born,  and  on  through 
Indiana  to  Illinois,  where  he  was  liv- 
ing when  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency. 

I  .... 

#     y  . 

r\LD  Hingham   Church   is  naturally 
very  proud  of  the  illustrious  de- 
scendant of  one  of  its  parishioners, 
and  for  some  years  past  most  cordial 
!  relations    have    existed    between  this 
i  English  villag/5   of  Hingham  and  its 
'  New   England  daughter  of  the  same 
name.   The  very  font  at  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  ancestral  great-grand- 
father, Samuel  Lincoln,  was  baptized 
in  eld  St.  Andrew's  has  been  present- 
ed by  that  venerable  church  to  one  of 


the  Puritan  churches  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

It  is  probably  the  oldest  font  in  use 
in  our  country.  Other  gifts  have  been 
exchanged  between  the  two  Hing- 
hams,  and  now  comes  the  eulminatjng 
memorial,  cementing  the  relationship 
and  proclaiming  in  as  imperishable 
form  as  man  can  devise — in  stone,  in 
bronze  and  in  garble — the  Puritan 
lineage  of  Lincoln  the  idealist,  the 
liberator,  the  very  spirit  of  that  de- 
mocracy celebrated  this  month  on 
Pilgrim  day. 

It  was  originally  planned  to  erect 
this  memorial  in  1914,  as  one  of  the 
commemorative  events  marking  the 
completion  of  the  100  years  of  peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  outbreak  of  the  world 
war  delayed  matters  until  the  shadow 
of  the  Zeppelin  should  disappear,  and 
the  memorial  (a  bronze  tablet  with  | 
suitable  inscription,  with  the  Volk  I 
bust  of  Lincoln  inclosed  in  a  stone 
frame  in  architectural  conformity 
with  the  church  interior)  was  finally 
set  up  in  the  north  wall  of  old  St. 
Andrew's  in  October.  Ambassador  Da-  j 
vis  unveiled  the  bust,  and  the  village,  ■ 


A  STREET  IN   HINGHAM,  HOME   OK   LINCOLN'S  ANCESTOIIS. 


with  flags  and  bands  and  holiday 
garb,  welcomed  back  to  his  ancient 
home  their  distinguished  kinsman 
from  overseas. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  memorial  could 

not    have   been    installed    at    a  more 

auspicious  time  or  when 

was  more  sorely  needed. 
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and  rejoice  in  the  fact,  historically 
proved  and  internationally  ratified, 
that  the  greatest  descendant  of  Puri- 
tan lineage  is  Abraham  Lincoln: 

In    ihi*   parish    for  many 
tli«  Lincoln*,  ancestors  ..i  tin-  .Vmei'i 
ham    Lincoln,    to    whom,  jrroalesi 
lineage,    many  citizens  ol'   v tie 
have  erected  This  memorial 
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place  at  tile  Kid 
this  bust   is  nut  : 
are  the  bearded  i 

it  is  considered  b>  members  of  ms 
family  as  tha  truest,  likeness,  physi- 
callv  and  spiritually.  Artists  and 
friends  are  all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
perfect  reproduction  of  his  face,  and 
greatly  beautiful  in  its  humanness 
and  gravity.  Of  course,  marble  can- 
not give  "the  kindest  eyes  ever  placed 
in  mortal  head."  but  barring  that, 
this  Volk  bust  is  undoubtedly  the  bust 
for  the  ages.  It  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  held  to  his  vision  and  has  re- 
ceived time's  accolade.  As  the  beck- 
oning new  world  of  freedom  was  the 
compelling  vision  of  Lincoln's  ances- 
tors, so  was  the  land  of  freedom  for 
all  the  vision  of  their  illustrious  de- 
scendants. Tablet  and  bust  arrived 
at  Old  Hingham  just  as  the  call  to 
war  startled  a  peaceful  world. 

Every  schoolboy  in  the  United  States 
is,  or  should  be.  familiar  with  the 
s.tory  of  the  migrations  of  the  Lin- 
coln pioneers  from  Virginia  to  Ken- 
tucky, where  our  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  bom,  and  on  through  Indiana  to 
Illinois,  where  the  martyred  President, 
lived  and  is  now  buried.  But  few  have 
cared  to  go  beyond  that  point  or 
have  ever  heard  the  interesting  story 
of  the  ancestral  Puritan  Lincoln,  who 
left  Hingham,  England,  in  1632-35-37, 
led  by  the  minister  of  historic  St.  An- 
drews. The  band  journeyed  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  a  few  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims. 
;vu,.Ucj  ;nen^T70~ronvv "  '     *  '  , 

'  Upon  this  exodus  Cotton  Mather 
Wakes  this  quaint  comment: 
'  This  light  (independency I .  having  been  by 
the  persecutinR  prelates  put  under  a  bushed 
was  now,  by  the  good  Providence  of  heaven, 
fetched  away  into  New  Enpland,  where  the 
ko<k1  people  of  our  Hingham  did  rejoice  in  the 
light  for  a  season. 

The  130  families  who  thus  rescued 
the  light  of  religious  liberty  from  its 
bushel  extinction  left  the  comfort  of 
well  established  homes  for  the  fron- 
tier edge  of  an  untried  continent  be- 
cause .they  glimpsed  the  dawn  of  the 
government  described  by  the  fourth 
great-grandson  of  Samuel  Lincoln  as 


AT  THE  fXV.U.lM.O,  THK  ^^^S^^S^SSS^ 

NOHU^IO  JOhVw  "aVIs'IV/k  AMfSScAN  AMBASSADOR ;  MRS.  DAVIS 
AN  rf  THE  KAKJ.  OF  LEICESTER.  

stone  and  was  undoubtedly  known  to 
the  forefathers  (whose  names  are  now 
engraved  upon  it)  before  they  left  for 
America.      This    old    home  memento 
was  formally  presented  by  Ambassa- 
dor Bryce  in  the  name  of  the  Englisn 
villagers,    their    Puritan  descendants 
reciprocating  by  sending  a  block  or 
New  England  granite   to  replace  the 
familiar  landmark.    To  the  old  meet- 
ing house  of  the  first  parish  in  the 
plantation,  widely  known  as  '  the  uia 
Ship  Church."  "gathered"  in  1638  and 
built    in    1681     the    oldest  unaltered 
place  of  public  worship  now  in  use  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  churches 
springing   up   around   it   old   St.  An- 
drew's   has    sent    many  interesting 
things.  Among  them  are  a  silver  com- 
munion set,  a  chair  and  lectern  which 
<u«4*»rf  d-..tj-  in  the  old  church  .  KwL 
lastly   in  1890.  the  original  font,  prob- 
ably 'lite    oldest    font    now    in  the 
Pnited  States,  where  five  generations 
of   Lincolns    (including   Samuel  Lin- 
coln, the  pioneer  in  1019)   were  bap- 
tized  was  presented  to  the  Massachu- 
setts church  by  the  rector  and  people 
of  Hingham,  England. 

Now  the  settler's  decendants  have 
made  their  return  to  their  mother 
church  and  have  celebrated  the  return 
of  peace  by  setting  up  the  Lincoln 
memorial  at  Old  Hingham.  Under  the 
efficient  management  of  its  rural  dean, 
chairman  of  the  reception  committee, 
the  well  organized  ceremonial  in  non- 


uecuUar  brand  of  humor.  Then,  too 
fhe  talented  young  dramatist during 
bis  iecent  sojo-urn  in  the  United  States 
lean  ^  many  things  about  the  friend- 
ly, personal  influence  which  our  great 
fellow  countryman  still  exerts  upon 
us.    i  heard  Drinkwater  say  that  he 

was  particularly  WeSfhe  S^ence 
course  of  his  visit  by  the  dilteience 
iX.  en  the  British  and  American  at- 
titudes Toward  national  heroes  that 
whi  .  England  felt  the  greatest  pride 
n  its  heroes  of  past  centuries  the 
Mne-ican  enthusiasm  goes  out  to  those 
with.n  the  memory  of  the  living,  the 
still-palpitating  tradition,  and  that 
the  lact  that  America  still  looks i  upon 
Linch.  as  her  great  and  kindly  1  i- 
sona  friend  is  but  another  mamtes- 
taUo-'l  of  what  the  dramatist  grace- 
O  riv  "crms  our.  "genius  for  triend- 
Ship. 

it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  a 
mother  country  is  Mhe  last  to  acknowl- 
edge the  surpassing  merits  ot  he i 
Hedglings  who  have  had  the  lementy 
to  forsake  the  home  nest,  but  the 
recent  memorial  celebration  at  Old 
Hingham  effectually  dispels  any  such 
claim.  For  this  was  not  the  firs  time 
that  Anglo-American  reciprocity  ot 
feeling  had  been  demonstrated  be- 
tween the  church  of  Hingham  Eng- 
land and  its  namesake  in  the  new 
world.  Some  years  before  the  home 
village  had  exchanged  with  \e  1<  rcc 
Plantation  of  New  Tingham,  as  i  s 
settlers  were  quaintly  styled,  various 


LINCOLN'S  MEMORY 
REVERED  IN  BRITAIN 


Ancestral    Home    Is  Deeded 
as  Memorial — Winant  Hails  \> 
RAF  Defense  of  Freedom 


By  DAVID  ANDERSON 

By  Cable  to  The  New  York  Times. 

LONDON,  Feb.  12 — Lincoln's 
birthday  was  observed  here  today. 
The  ancestral  roots  of  the  great 
American  were  traced  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century  in  a  Norfolk  vil- 
lage and  at  the  same  time  the 
significance  of  his  faith  in  democ- 
racy was  aplied  to  the  people  of 
these  islands  fighting  for  their 
lives  and  the  right  to  remain  free. 

The  title  and  deeds  to  the  land 
on  which  stood  the  home  of  Richard 
Lincoln  at  Swanton  Morely  in  Nor- 
folk were  turned  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish National  Trust  as  a  site  for  a 
shrine  at  a  ceremony  in  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  London.  United 
States  Ambassador  John  J.  Winant 
noted  it  was  a  gracious  gesture  to 
have  the  presentation  made  on  this 
date  and  in  the  place  that  by  diplo- 
matic usage,  was  American  terri- 
tory. 

It  was  Richard  Lincoln's  grand- 
son, Samuel,  who  migrated  across 
the  Atlantic  in  1637  and  became 
the  first  American  ancestor  of 
President  Lincoln.  There  arc  many 
records  of  the  family  in  Norfolk, 
explained  Col.  J.  Leslie  of  Brancas- 
ter,  donor  of  the  site,  some  of  them 
going  back  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Only  recently,  however,  was 
the  Swanton  Morely  property  iden- 
tified with  the  Lincoln  family. 
Only  Original  Doors  Left 

A  will  made  by  Richard  in  1615, 


five  years  before  hia  death,  de- 
scribed the  house  as  a  "new  nan- 
sion"  fifty  feet  in  length.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Colonel  said,  the 
structure  was  demolished  in  1892. 
All  that  remains  today  are  t.vo 
doors  salvaged  from  the  sarap 
heap  and  it  is  hoped  they  will  be 
included  in  the  memorial. 

In  contrast  with  the  slender 
physical  reminders  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  British  background,  there 
is  a  wealth  of  evidence  of  what  he 
meant  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and,  as  Ambassador  Winant 
said  today,  the  ideals  of  the  United 
Kingdom  correspond  to  those  of 
Lincoln. 

No  man  would  have  been  quicker 
than  Lincoln  to  appreciate  the  in- 
debtedness of  mankind  to  fighter 
pilots  of  the  Royal  Air  Force  in 
the  Battle  of  Britain,  the  Ambas- 
sador continued. 

Cites  Heroism  of  RAF 

"Already  ten  countries  had  been 
overrun  and  plans  to  bomb  Pearl 
Harbor  were  under  way,"  he  said. 
"If  England  had  fallen  that  sum- 
mer of  1940,  the  best  we  could 
have  hoped  for  would  have  been 
to  fight  an  endless  war  against 
the  resources  of  the  enslaved 
world.  All  present  hopes  for  our 
American  way  of  life  would  have 
been  dead." 

Mr.  Winant  then  recalled  the 
night  enemy  bombs  smashed  the 
House  of  Commons  and  destroyed 
the  altar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  went  to  see  the  damage  the 
next  day  and  paused  before  St. 
Gauden's  statue  of  Lincoln. 

"As  I  looked  at  the  bowed  fig- 
ure of  the  Great  Emancipator  and 
thought  of  his  life  I  could  not  help 
but  remember  that  he  loved  God 
and  that  he  had  defined  and  repre- 
sented democratic  government  and 
that  he  hated  slavery,"  Mr.  Winant 
added.  "And  as  an  American  I 
was  proud  that  he  was  there  in  all 
that  wreckage  as  a  friend  and 
sentinel  of  gallant  days  and  a  re- 
minder that  in  the  great  battle  for 
freedom  he  waited  quietly  for  sup- 
port for  those  things  for  which  he 
lived  and  died." 
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LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL,  LINCOLN,  ENG  LAND .  This  magnificent  structure 

dominates  the  L incoln. county  -  of  England  where  Abraham  Lincoln's 
ancestors  lived.     It  was  begun  in  the  13th  Century  and  copfcieted 
two  hundred  years  later.   It  once  had  a  6pire  which  rose  253  feet 
above  the  eantral  toway,  which  is  the  loftiest  mediaeval  square 
tower  in  England. 


THE  ENGLISH  LINCOLNS.  This  chart  gives  the  names  of  Lincolnls 

English  ancestors  of  whom  we  have  definite  information.  Barton  in 
Ch3.  of  his  Lineage .  tells  us  what  is  known  about  them. 


HE    ENGLISH  LINCOLNS 


I.    Robert  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Eng. 
died  1543 

II.     Robert  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Eng. 
died  1556 

III.     Richard  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  and 
Swanton  Morley,  died -1620 

IV.     Edward  Lincoln  of  Hineham,  Eng. 
.   died  1640 


V.     Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Eng. 
and  Hingham,  Mass. 
Baptized  24  Aug.  1632;  re- 
moved to  Mass.  1637.  d.  1690 


Barton,  Vf.E. ,     Lineage  of  Lincoln,  p.  25) 
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Most  of  the  English  Lincolns  lived  in  the  nor thea tern  counties. 
The  Hanks  family  came  from  the  counties  west  of  London. 
See  BL.   ch.  5. 


THE    ENGLISH    LINCOLN  S 

I.    Robert  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Eng. 
died  1543 

II.    Robert  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Eng. 
died  1556 

III.    Richard  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  and 
Swan ton  Morley,  died  1620 

IV.    Edward  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Eng. 
died  1640 

V.    Samuel  Lincoln  of  Hingham,  Eng. 
and  Hingham,  Mass. 
Baptized  24  Aug.  1622;  re- 
moved to  Mass.  1637*  d.  1690 


(Barton,  W.E.,    Lineage  of  Lincoln,  p.  25) 
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